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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Geography. 1. By Anprew D. 
Waite. An account of theological 


opposition to the doctrine of the 


antipodes. 


The Delaware Indian as an 
Artist. (Illustrated.) By Cuarizs 
C. AssotT. The gracefully shaped 
arrow-points, carved stone gorgets, 
wooden masks, and other carvings, 
described and figured in this paper, 
give evidence of much skill. 


The Marine Biological Lab- 


oratory. (Illustrated.) By J. Ss. 
Kincstey. Describes a promising 


institution for the study of marine 
life, and tells something of its neigh- 
bor, the laboratory of the United 
States Fish Commission, 


Infectious Diseases: Causa- 


tion and Immunity. By 
Grorce M.STernserc. Gives the 


facts that have been established in 
this field up to date. 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Opors AND THE SENSE OF SMELL; 
FurtHer Stupy or INVOLUNTARY 
Movements (illustrated); Tosacco 
AND Tue Topacco Hasit; THe 
Wacr-ContTract anp Pgrsonat Lin- 
ERTY; INCALCULABLE 
CHANGES IN CHEMICAL AnD Geo- 
GRAPHICAL Worps; MICA AND THE 
Mica Mings; Tue Decune or Bi- 
LIOLATRY, 


 §0 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


: D, APPLETON & CO,, 


New York. 





ACCIDENTS; | 





D. APPLETON. & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 





An Englishman in Paris. 


NOTES AND.RECOLLECTIONS, In Two Vol- 
umes, ramo, Cloth, ne won 

Pie work gives an i 

ures of life. . nari de durin 
Fee 3 fr lippe and Louis, Na spneee, . 
sonal eaelaeiedes of the bo at tin 
— of Aig ~ <a Taky ol 

uring the Second E.n 
reign of the Commune. The comer en 
quaintance of most of the Mp oa wet of ¢ _ time ; end 
he describes — Alfred di 
Dumas, T: ., Tauber, piuber, ot licion David, 
De ps, Guizot, Thiers, 
dees 9 these pages is 
the occasion for fresh and interesting arecdotes. This 
work may be described as a volume of inner history 
ween from an exceptionally favorable point of view. 

Our readers will find these two volumes decidedly 
ioe "~ London Standard, 

“A tful book about Paris of the immediate 
past, one of the liveliest it has been our good fortune to 
read, The author is an Englishman, who lived in the 
French capital off and on or continuously for a period 
which we have pee estimated at forty years. . 


poet -cntenasinin 
the reigns o 
t contains per: 


and many others, Bees’ a 


For private reasons he will not give us his name, though 
he assures us that, if it were renee it would ins 
the with confidence y wants his ane, 


if he will allow me Oe to ho ¢ £0. What he has written, in 
its fascinatin, . is its own sufficient recom- 
mendation, final is all Veit intormed gossip about famous 
men, women, and events, from cover to cover,’’—Lon- 
don Daily News. 


Jean de Kerdren. 


By the author of ** Colette” and “Straight On.” No. 
97, Town and Country Library. r2mo, Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $z.00. 

** The love-story of the two young persons is told 
with the utmost simplicity and Wohoen, and with an 
intensity of interest with which mere literary skill seems 
to have little to do, It oe pom ae the nage 
sion of a — re é 
core of the story is sound ve pom oad sweet, Tonk ‘will eee 
the impression for all healthy readers, to whom we 
cordially recommend it.’’—New York Times. 


Footsteps of Fate. 


By Louis Counnems, author of “ Eline Vere,” Trans- 
from the Dees by Clara Bell. . With ao in- 
troduction by Ed Gosse. Holland Fiction 
Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“* Eline Vere’ is most careful in its details of de. 
scription, most picturesque in its coloring.” —Boston 


me nt Hline Vere’ is p vivesione signe, and orm- 
ving an evid picture o of society, 
an ev ing the art of 4 true story De Phile: 
delphia Telegraph. 


Capt'n Davy’s Honeymoon. 
A MANX. YARN. 


By Hat Came, author of “ The Deemster,” “ The 
Scape-Goat,” etc, r2mo. Cloth, §r oo. 


“If proof wi were needed of the’ firm hold Mr. Hall 
Caine’s latest story, ‘The Scape-Goat,’ has taken of 


for the cheap work. No er than 
Gate were taken up by the trade publica. 

earlier novel, - F ” has run 
through a dozen editions.”—London Literary World. 














The Principles of Ethics. 
VOL, I. 


By Hersert Spencer. Including (Part I) nk Pete 
of Ethics” ; ; Part II) * The Inductions of Ethics 
“The tites of Individual Life.” remo. 
oth, 


The ae pen of this volume was 
rately some years . The author oem finished 
the Gncond dad third parts, all are now issued in one 
book under the above title, changed from ** The Prin- 
ciples of Morality” yused, The is 
uniform with the various other volumes include in 
the author's em of “ Synthetic Ph 

For convenience of who have already pur- 
chased Part I, Parts II and III are bound together in 
a separate volume ; price, $1.25. 


Etelka’s Vow. 


By Dororuga Gurarp, author of ** A Queen of Curds 
and Cream,” ** Ort oe * etc., and. om author of 
“A Sensitive Plant.” No. 98, T 
Library. ramo.. Paper, so cents ; “cloth, $1.00, 
“We heartily commend ‘A Queen of Curds and 

Cream ’ for its naturalness, and for the "skill with which 

the various oes are portrayed.” — Boston Satur- 

day Evening Gasett 
pes. Queen of Cards and Cream’ is a 
nal, interesting, and pavers novel, I which 
fal to augment © aut aye 
reputation,” —London Figaro 


Cross Currents. 


No. 99, Town and 
Paper, so cents; cloth, 


By Mary Anceta Dicxens. 
Country Library. remo. 
$1.00. 

‘* There have been few better judges of fiction than 
Charles Dickens, and had he lived to read his - 
daughter's first novel the veteran writer wou aoe 
found pleasure in the thou ught One | efter he was 
the name of Dickens would still be horiorably 

ated with imaginative literature. ‘Cross Currenta’ 
sot only an excellent novel, but it is distinguished by a 
kind of excellence which is exceedingly rafe in the work 
ofabeginner, . . Every page of ‘ Cross C 
en one with a desire to meet its author 

.''—London Spectator. 


“A new novel of original power and great promise.” 


—Scotsman. 
PA Ba 5 wx of cnsioens Ss as HnemNEE See 
delightfu Academy. 
* he age: ree the average of 
< We turn the last page 
aay es Py Telegraph. 


Appletons’ Summer Series. 
Each 16mo, tastefully bound in special design, so cents, 


GRAMERCY PARK: A Story of New York, By 
John Seymour Wood, 

A TALE OF TWENTY-FIVE HOURS. By Bran- 
der Matthew's and George H. Jessop. 

A LITTLE NORSK; OR, OL’ PAP’S FLAXEN. 
By Hamlin Garland. 

ON ale OF rosy + agg AND OTHER 

S. By Beatrice Whitby. 


STOR 
snnenen AN ABANDONED FARM, By 
Kate Sanborn, 

By the Mar- 


FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 
uis of Lorne, 
TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES, By F. Anstey. 


regret.” 








*,* Send for the current number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements 
of important new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 
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Important Books 
Supplementary Reading. 


Mrs. Bolton’s “Famous” Books, 
to vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 per vol. 
Poor s who became famous, Girls who 
became famous, &c. By SARAH K. BoLton, 


a 1 adi 
Pot een chc eed ns 


Mrs. Farm er’s “Famous 

RULERS,” anp ‘‘ FAMOUS QUEENS.” 

Mrs. LypiA Hoyvr FARMER, I2mo, 
Illustrated. $1.50 per vol. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Txacuens’ 
Oldest and -o Lgelig 
3 East x4Tn Sreeer, N.Y. 








S 
CONNECTICUT. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
a. HILDA's. <n iL FOR GIRLS. Sux. 
MER 18! ‘erms. , 
Sie Scoot, Yeas ve oaths hang tains 








Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE SUMERARY. For Girls. Terms, 


to vantage mA culture, 
$e health. Reopens Sept. 1st: 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, ll 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
Btn HALL SCHOOL, se bye A pend gems. 
atory 
parents mem of th the 1 Gren Faculty. 
G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 
, Connecticut. 


a0 See LEAN SEMINARY, YOUNGLADIES. 
ovations Geesenits, » at! ae pene healthful. Col- 


loge preparatory, Ald Specie eet cLEAN, 











“Of much historical value and positive interest,’’— 


Congregationalist 


De Amicis’ “ Cuore,” an Italian 
SCHOOL BOY’S JOURNAL. By Eb- 
moNnDO De Amicis. From the 39th Italian 
edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 
Reswa.”-teemarcial Bulletin, 


Short Studies in Botany. By 
Mrs. Harrier C. Cooper, Fully illus- 
Tokai I2mo, $1.00, 


demonstration that Botany may be made 
iat to very young children, 


Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 
LAND AND LITTLE ARTHUR'S HIS- 
TORY OF FRANCE, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of 
English and French History. 12mo, Illus- 
trated, $1.25 per vol. 


(/ press.) Little Arthur's History of Rome. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by IsapeL F, HAPGcoop, 1 vol. 
1amo, Illustrated. $1.25. 


Duruy’s History of France. 
By Vicror Durvy. With 13 engraved 
maps. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A Century of American Litera- 
TURE, From Ben. Franklin to Jas. Russell 
Lowell. Selected and arranged by Hun- 
TINGTON SMITH, 1I2mo, $1.75. 


Her Majesty’s Tower, A His- 
tory of the Tower of London. By W. 
Hepwortu Dixon. Fully illustrated. 
1amo, $32.00. 


The Astor Library of Standard 
LITERATURE. Comprising the most 
wlar works of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, 
ee, Ruskin, Carlyle, &c. 225 vols. 
12mo. 4 Russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 


Standard Poets, 
ryant, a Scott, 
‘ $ 

Spemer, Sha 


per vol. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase Street, + Boston, 


Browning, 
Chaucer, Milton, 
re, Wordsworth, &c. 108 
Russia binding, 75 cents 








ee Cee 





Waterbury, Connecticut, 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
~ Advent term. Eighteenth year opens . at, 
1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russert, M.A., 


Rector. Miss Mary R. Hitvarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





land, Baltimore, 2x Mt. Vernon Place. 
E MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Giris. Eleventh year. Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

I Regular Winter course Octeber 1st, 1892. 
, and Davip Srreetr, 


ot oy . 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, R in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and h thful location, College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 








“ oncester, Massachusetts, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
J SCHOOL for 


66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hanover, New Hampshire, 


HANDLER Scuoor or Sciznce anp Tus Arts. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof, E. 'R, RuaGuss. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
(CC %xaarers FOR oe WOMEN anp GIRLS, 


for Ca 
Mrs, GartrupE Biwen, M.L.A., President, 








Cranbury, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
FREBLE-IN-MIND, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
Cra payle ig FOR GIRLS. Re- 





ation for pie 


aly. Pup ad poy tee Vassar, Welles- 
Carouine M, Gerrisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE youNG bn aay aod ADMITS 
to > 
Graduates from the mathe Seminary Couree Prepara- 

tory Class, meen bog seh. 
Muss Eunice D. <p gall Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Srey — 3 by ond BS ACADEMIC e- 


=e Sarena Pete me La 


Eden Dect pur pnan on Os per cen 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AZSNOOD poly Ba poceeinnd A 
i ba and attractive School 


or Bore, Secon eee can 


ley, and 














in Station, Orange, New Jersey. 
RS. J. V. N. DORR’S HOME AND DAY 
OOL For Giris,—Fif pupils admitted 


into the family. Home care combined with 
thorough school et Col preparation. Healthf, 
attractive lo , fife "ives Row: York. ™ 








Trenton, New Jersey 

HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Aschool 
3 for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK, 








Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N.Y. Under 
the direction of op Doane. 2ed year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten throu 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. a 
catalogue, address St. AGnes ScHoo. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
pe LOLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 


Courses of Study. Location 
ania rh Meachnar Ba Building with ‘ped 
ern improvements. begins Sept. a1, 1892, Send 


for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frissez, D.D., President. 


Buffalo, New York. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fort second 
B year. For circulars address i 
Mrs, C. F. Hartr, 284 Delaware Avenue. 








Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
ARRISON HALL SUMMER BOARDING 
a FOR GIRLS. July sth to Sept. 


I Healthy location, home-like and 
thorough. W hdaen, . 


MISS HARRISON, Principal. 


Geneva, New York, 


E LANCEY SCHOOL FORGIRLS, Twelfth 
year ins September 21, 1892. For circulars 
address Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 


Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The — -seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1892. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway. 


UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
sy CLASS, Froebel Method, begins July x 
Pupils enabled to fill positions Jan, 1, 1893 


Mrs. Evuman, 














New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
AnD TECHNICAL Design ror Women. Practi- 
for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
plete motes of Home Instruction. School open all 
the For terms and furt address 
the resident, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 


cal instruction in design 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls. 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Freeney 
A and rpeary Depenrenens. Individual in- 
struction. atten to college 
tion. Native uncles Modern Lan, 
nasium. Resident students, Many B.Wurton, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of sas Park Avenue.) 


New York City. 4 East s8th St, 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
I Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 








New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
M ® yEReiay AND t= dl THOMPSON'S 
Thursday, Oct. 





The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., can completely 


at the lowest 


rate all orders for Sohool or Miscellaneous Books wherever fe ublished, and promptly forward 
¢ 


shipment. 


same in a si 
: mg 


Catalogues of and estimates for s¢ 


and Library Books on applis 


RS AT a RE prey 
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For Schools 





Latest 


Books 


and Teachers. 





Milne’s Hi i School Algebra. 


By Wituiam J. Mitne, Ph.D., LL.D, x2mo, ore 


err rrr rer rt eTereeeeeer eee Petree eee 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 


An entirely new two-book course on the inductive 
method. Nearly ready. 


Appreuric First Lessons in 
f HMETIC. By Anprew J. pacer, A. ~ 
seeeeeerere cen 
sity a pupil’s book, devoted to practice in 
the four fundamental rules. 


Table Book and Test Problems 
IN MATHEMATICS, By J, K. Exrtwoop, A. a. 
TAMO, ClOLH....- 00... cee cece teeerseveceeee 
Problems in elementary mathematics, ‘supplying 

teachers excellent and well-graded material for ex- 

m or advanced work. 


Davies’s New Elementary Al. 
GEBRA. Edited by J, H. Van Amaince, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College: 
12mo, cents. 
A new, revised, and improved edition, 


Bailey's Mental Arithmetic. 
By M. A. Baitzy, A.M. Nearly ready. 
Aims to restore in part the old methods, with such 
modifications as the times and educational progress 
seem to demand. 


Robinson’s New Primary 
Arithmetic. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of 
Arithmetic. 


Robinson’s New Practical 


ARITHMETIC. Nearly ready. 
This series presents in a new form those features 
which have lee, Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetics 
always to the 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First 


READER. By Resecca D, Ricxorr. sat, cloth, 
MNES 30% dhe fod bivce eck beesa:. vets 5 cents, 
Objective treatment—word, sentence ond honic 
methods. Beautiful illustrations. Scri lessons 
throughout. Will supplement any regular First 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
By Grorce R, Carucart, A.M. 12mo, cloth. 


APPR ET ETOP eee meee OER eee es HHH eeEe FEOEe 


r & Miller's iy s 
ID. By Wm. R. Harpur, Ph.D., and 
bene Pa.D, xemo, c $1.25. 


ae &. Tolman’s Caesar. 
a 2. Harrsr, Pb.D., and Hersext C. Tor- 
D, xamo, cloth. 1.20, 


‘aashe & Burgess’s Inductive 
Soft yg les es By Ws. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
, A.M. 1amo, cloth. 


eceste books are the latest additions to Dr. 
Harper's celebrated Inductive Classical series. 


Books sent spel on receipt of prices given. 









The Sloyd System of Wood- 
WoRmne. By B. bb ag A.B., Superintend 
ent of the Baron de Hirsch Fund Trade ls, 
ramo, cloth. 1.00, 
Presents the Niis System of Manual Trai in 

theory and ice, and includes a list and drawings 

of the models of the Eva Rodhe system adapted to 
the use of pupils from five to eleven years of age. 


Apgar's Trees of the Northern 


pang 2 p STATES, By Pror. Austin. C, A, 
pet gi 


TU RSPS REPOST OCOSISSI Seer e ees 


eRe EU UT USE OSS ESC S Teer err 


A key to atl trees east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of southern Virginia and Missouri. It ena- 
pee one to name any tree without special botanical 
study, 


White’s New Course in Art 


INSTRUCTION, Books 1, 2 and 3, per Geom, 
1.00; Books 4 to ginclusive, per dozen...... $1.80, 
ased on an analysis of the entire subject of art in- 

struction ; it leads pupils to the study and love of 
Nature, and toa pn met eof ened art, while laying 
the foundation for a Scoed ast culture. 


RECENT ISSUES. 
Winslow's Principles of Agri- 


CUT TAI 6p Kvn nchey ohcnnis sf aeda nepped 60 cents, 


Armstrong and Norton’s Labo- 
RATORY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 50 
cents. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR... .+60 cents, 
Appletons’ School “Physics. 
Stewart’s Plane and Solid 

GEOMETRY, divecgesedten: 60662 ke beeenoge es $r.12. 


Oe eeeee UT Oe Te ee eT Cee eeeeeee ie eee eee 


Harper’s Sixth i ag 


go cents, 


Health for Little Folks. 
Harkness’s Eas sy | Method for 


BEGINNERS IN LATI + 02.20 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. 
QMBicnccses ccvcsvcbeccdecteccces thedeeressesiuted 
Coy’s Greek for Beginners. 
- $1.00, 


White s New School Register. 


PPPPTITIT TTT Titi ii ty Ti 60 cents. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Shoup’s History and Science 
OF EDUCATION, By Wim J. Suour, M.S 
remo, $1.00 

The Schoolmaster in Literature 
With an introduction by Howaso cmmmpeinee 12m0 
cloth.. x. “40. 

Morris's Physical Education i in 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, By R, Anna Morzis 
19M, ClOLH......seeseveereesrrseecenceree os ++BT.00, 


Most liberal terms for introduction made 


POPP RUC COOOE OC OOS S Eee CeCe ree ee ee 


eter eee ee CORPO e eee ee eee eeeaeeere 


PTU TIPE Pe eee eee 


known on application, Our list of over 2,000 volumes embraces the leading text-books of 

covering the whole field of Rony and college work. They are described in 21 

. » each devoted to a single subject. These pamphlets are sent free. Correspondence 
on all matters relating to text-books cordially invited, 

















) _ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for for men and 





nasium, Miinary drill ender U hoe 
rm 
L- C. Mvaart, Head Master 





New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
M Iss mgs ag somone, FOR om. Mrs. 


H. Principal, will reopen 
avd Sepigmber a8." aw bo ee 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL rtachbon Segre wal J - 
STITU pe! Al dy 
Medical Soe Boys and Men unde specialty 
Send tor cheukan "thus Wacme te Gebate, : 


New York City, 200 W. 2 og & 

HE N RK HOOL, OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN offers thaseuge Se: 
struction in wall-paper yf carpet designing, and 

makes a ty of the RAL DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue free, Yor further information apply to 
Miss E.iew J. Ponp, Secretary. 


Pine Plains, New York. 











“EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 

Pielze, Y. Healthful, 
thorough, Terms moderate. F 

address, Rev. A. Matrice, A,M., 
Poughkeepsie, New York, 

IVERVIEW ACADEMY. sith Ping Pre- 
pares thoroughly for Co! the Govern: 
ment, Academies, and B ness, Military 

Organization. Bisare & Aman, Principals, 





6 West 48th Street, New York City, 
ISs SeECE BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls, Primary, Acad 
and College Preparatory 








students sauna No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class, 
109 West sath Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, 0. R, W, of the 
Society for Ethical Cult A limited 
number of pay pupils oy tuition 
foo Oto cae 100. Boab ong Ai 
usual English branches, raining, tree! 
Drawing and Modeling German, Singing, 
and Gymnastics in all classes. ll graded course, 
includ: Kindergarten. In the Normal Training 
Department for Kinder, ers, students will receive 
regular instruction in logy, Hi of Educa- 
tion, Art Ses and Singing, in addition to 
training in Ki the 


a antenaprion methods proper ; 
pe no cov years. School opens 
lications received now at the school, 109 
Street, New York City. 
M, P. BE. Groszmann, Supt. 








OHIO, 


' Columbus, Ohio: x5: E, Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ BOLE A AND ICAL 
Scnoot ror Younec Lap 


in Literntuse, Muse, Ast, 
tory, Ph ny me Fall term 
Sept, 29, 1892. 











PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


T. LUKE’S Af ae locas aa 
Exceptionally healthfu t 
surround Special car younger 
Illustrated ith Cuas. i. Senden ona . 
M Principals. 


OULTON, 








Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGS FOR WOMEN, Fifty 
miles H famous 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
66 OODFIELD” BOARDING sc 
ary on ell 


wo hours ftom ra Wain For. 

Principal of “ Woodfield,” Logan, Phi 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St 
AND ENGLISH 

ScHOOL FoR Gaus. Under 

of Mime. E Henrietta Clerc and 


"Spec Year. Address Mime. H. 


, $3004 year. 





Marion L, 
wwe see 
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NEw AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Reed’s Introductory Language 
Work. 


Asimple, varied, and pleasing, but methodical series 
of exercises in English to precede the er f 
ical grammar. 253 pp., 16mo, linen. Mailing 

price to teachers, 40 cents. 


Reed & Kellogg's One-Book Course 
e in English. 
whe the pup is eopypntent pe mene 
lessons to discover and apply the principles that 
underlie the construction oF the sentence and that 
control the use of grammatical forms. 328 pp., 
16mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 60 cents, 
Kellogg & Reed’s Word-Building. 
Fifty Lessons, combining Latin, Greek, and Anglo- 
meee, and 


poe A Prefixes, uffixes, into about 
jundred common derivative words in 





ty 
. With a Brief Hist of the English 
ee ary e. 122 P+, 16mo, deh Mailing prise .to 
jo cen 


Kellogg & Reed's The English 


Language.—New Edition. 
A Brief History of its matical changes and its 


yombalary, with exerc: on Synonyms, Prefixes, 
Suffixes, Word Analysis and Word Building. A 


text-book for high schools and colleges, 226 pp., 
16mo, cloth, ing price to teachers, 60 cents, 


Kellogg’s Rhetoric.—Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 


Su the development of the science with 
y cwone ry Lae in Composition. A course of 


lessons adapted for use in high schools, 
lemies, and lower classes of colleges. 352 pp. 
zamo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


a series of experiments. 320 


PP., smo, s ing price to teachers, $1.00, 








The Story of the German Iliad. 


SIRZGFRIED AND Tep-Srorizs. Illustrated. A 
School Reader by Mary E. Burr. 119 pp-, 12mo, 
cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 50 cents. 


Macvane’s Working Principles of 


Political Economy. 
form, A text-book for be- 


teachers, $1.00, 


Anderson's Light Gymnastics. 
A giite to systematic instruction in physical training. 
ully illustrated, For use in schools, gymnasia, 
3°. 234 pp., zamo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 
1.50. 


Greenwood’s Complete Manual on 
Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, 


and Geometry. 
Including a brief history of these branches. 277 pp. 
12mo, Soth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. snd 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. 
With practical applications to education and conduct 


of life, Including also an outline of Logic. 232 
pp., r2mo, cloth, Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


Howland’s Translations in Verse. 
Homer’s Iutap. Books 1. and VI., 06 pp. 
Homer’s Ovvsszy. Books I., V., 1X. and X., 115 pp. 
Horace’s Art or Portry. 47 pp. 

Mailing price to teachers, 30 cents each. 


The English Classic Series. 
11x Numbers. th Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes, 

No. 

86 Dickens’ Cricket on THe Heartu. 

87 Spencer's PuiLosopuy or Styie. 

Lama's Essays or Exta. 

89 Cowrer’s Task. (Book at) 

go Worpswortn's Se_ecrep Porms. 

gt Tennyson's Tux Hoty Graz, anv Sir GALAHAD. 





92 App1son’s Cato, 


93 Irverc’s Wastminster Assey, AND Curistmas 
Sxercues, 

94-05 Macaucay’s Eart or CHatTHamM, Ssconp 
Essay. 


96 Earty Encuisu Baiaps. 

97 SkeLton, Wvatr anv Surrey. (SeLecrep Porms) 

3 Epwin Arwotp. (Se.ecrep Posms. 

99 Caxton anp Danigt, (SeLECTIONS. 

100 Futier and Hooker, (SsLactions.) 

101 Martowe's Jew or MALTA. (Conpenszp.) 

102103 MacauLay’s Zssay on Mitton, 

104-105 MaAcauLay’s Essay on AppISON. 

1 ACAULAY’'s Essay on Boswet’s Jounson. 

107 MANDEVILLE&’s { RAVELS, AND WycKLirrr’s Bisie, 
(SgLections.) 

108-109 Macauay's Essay on Frepericx THe Great. 

seg-a0t Saleaes Same Aenea oma: 

ngle numbers, 38 to each, in paper. Ma’ 
ing price, 12 canta. Double sombers, 76 to 128 pp. 
each, in boards, Mailing price, 24 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Kellogg's Editions. 
Mivsummer-Nicut’s Dream. Twevrrn Nicurt. 
Winter's Tae. OTHELLO. 


The Historical Classic Readings. 
NO.’ to Numbers. 


1 Invinc’s Discovery or America By CoLuMBus. 

2 Carr. Joun Smrrn’s SetTLemenT or VirGinta, 

3 Gov. Braprorp’s History or PrymoutH Pianta- 
TION. 

4 Gov. Hutcumson’s Kinc Putir’s War, And 
Wircnucrart in New ENGLanpD. 

5 Suza’s Discovery AND EXPLORATION oF THE Mis- 
sissiprP1 VALLEY. 

6 ParkmMan’s CHAMPLAIN AnD His Associates. 

7 Parxman’s Brappock’s Dergat. 

8 Everett's First Batries or THE Revo.uTion. 

9 Parton's CoLoniaL Pionsers. 

10 Parton’s Herogs or THe Revo.vuTion. 

50 to 64 pp. each. Mailing price, x2 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


For supplementary reading in elementary grades. 
Edited” by Peter Parley. 170 pp., 16mo, linen. 
Mailing price, 30 cents. 


The publishers will be pleased to give any further information regarding these books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St., New York. 





In the space here at our 
command we could name by 
title scarcely a baker's dozen 
of our best text-books. To 
name some and leave others 
unnamed would be doing injus- 
tice to several other dozen of 
books of great merit. Hence 
we must ask you to send to us 
for our Descriptive Catalogue 
or Price List. 

Teachers who are about 
changing text-books, or who 
are about to introduce new 
branches, should not only see 
our list but examine our texts. 
We have the most teachable 
books, prepared by those skilled 
in the art of putting things, 
printed upon paper and in type 
that are a pleasure to the eye, 
and done in binding that is 
economy to the pocket, 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


New Yorx. Boston. CuIcaco. 





¥UST PUBLISHED 


in the Bradbury’s.Eaton’s Mathematical Series, a new 
plane Geometry entitled 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. 


By W. F, Brapsury, Headmaster Cambridge Latin 
School. Price, 95 cents; copy sent for examination, 50 


cents, 

Designed for High Schools and Academies. Specially 
adapted to the present requirements for admission to 
the leading colleges. A feature is the lenge number of 
exercises for al demonstrations and the numerous 
practical problems, 

HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., of the New Papiead 
Journal af Education. A new edition with er 
on Ph Culture and sketch of the author’s life. 
Price, $1,00 by mail, 

This will be found a specially useful book to teachers, 
parents and school officers, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC 
ALGEBRA, 

By Mr, Brapsury and G, C, Emery, Instructor in 
Algebra, Boston Latin School. For High and Prepara- 
tor bs neo ie re . 

le beginners, the book 
that it contains sufficient work for the a4 for 
any of the colleges or scientific schools. it contains a 
great variety of testcd examples in factoring and in the 


ferent subjects, Price, $1.08; examination copy, 50 
cents, 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to Harvard, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of T , and many of the leading colleges, 
from 1878; conta over a thousand exam ° 
pig it of problems can be found. Price, 50 cents by 
mail. 


COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN NUMBER, 

A new book in the Brapsury’s Eaton's on a 
quite unique plan that hes been found adapted in an 
unequalled manner to the present requirements of 
ane instruction. Price, 25 cents ; lon copy 
To cents, 

sition ne Mangere Bartel act 
an thmet: ext 

et , m eservey’s 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 





Publishers, Boston. 





Richter’s Chemistries 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATIONS. 
By Epcar F, Smiru, F.C.S., M.A., Pu.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Penn 

lvania; formerly in the Laboratories af Witten- 
korg College, Springfleld, Ohio, and Muhlenberg Col- 
lege; Member of the Chemical Societies of Berlin 
and Paris; af the Academy of Natural Sciences, ¥ 
Philadelphia; American Philosophical Society; So 
ciety Chemical Indust., England, etc., etc. 


Inorganic Chemistry. A Text- 
BOOK FOR STUDENTS, Third Ameri- 
can, from the Fifth German edition. 89 
wood-cuts and colored lithographic plate of 
Spectra. 12mo. 428 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

xamination copies, $1.50, post paid, 


The Chemistry of the Carbon 
COMPOUNDS ; or, ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. Second American, from the Sixth 
German edition. Illustrated. 12mo. 1040 

ages. Cloth, $4.50. Examination copies, 
2.75, post paid, 


Experiments Asvanged for 
STUDENTS IN GENERAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. By.Epcar F, Situ, Professor as 
Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, P: 
adelphia, and Harry F. Keiier, Professor 
of Chemistry, Michigan Mining School, 

‘oughton, Mich. 12m0. Cloth, net, $0.60. 

Second edition, enlarged, with 37 illustrations, 


Electro-Chemical Analysis. By 
Epcar F. Situ, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 26 
illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Correspondence invited from Teachers and Professors 

P. Biakiston, Son & Co., Publishers, 

1012 WALNUT ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 











The Critic 











For Teachers, Students 
and Readers. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated ; each, cloth 
extra, $1.50 ; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
The following volumes have been issued : 


VI. JULIUS CAESAR, AND THE 
Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. By 
W. Warve Fow.er, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

VY. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English 
Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox Bourne, 
author of * The Life of John Locke,” etc. 


IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Bar- 
barian Champion of Civilization. By Tuomas 
Hopkin, author of * Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 


III]. PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN 
Age of Athens. By Eve.yn Assorr, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, author of a “ History of 
Greece,” etc. 


Il, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE 

gle of Protestantism for Existence. ByG R, 

L. Fiercuer, M A., late fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. . 


I NELSON AND THE NAVAL SU- 
premacy of England, By W. Crarxe Russec., 
author of ‘** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 


To be followed by 


JOHN WICLIF. Last of the SCHOOLMEN and 
First of the Enciisn Rerormers. By Lewis 
SERGEANT. 


NAPOLEON, THE DOMINATOR OF 
Europe, By W. O’Connor Morais. 


THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
33 ‘volumes have thus far been issued, the latest 
issues being: 


THE STORY OF THE BYZANTINE 
Empire. By C. W. C. Oman, 


THE STORY OF PORTUGAL. 


Morse Srepuens. 


THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. By 
R, Sreap and Mrs. Arnoip Hus. 


By H. 


Next to appear: 


THE STORY OF VEDIC INDIA. By Z. 
A. Recozin. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT SICILY— 


Phoenician, Greek and Roman. By E. A. Frez- 
MAN. 








THE STORY OF THE TUSCAN RE- 
publics. By Isasetia Durry. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Evetyn 


Assorr, M.A., LL.D,, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Author of * Pericles and the Golden Age 
of Athens.”’ Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 
the Ionian Revolt. 8vo, $225. Part If.—From the 
inning of the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ 
eace, 500-445 B.C. B8yo, $2.25. 

The author expects to complete his work in four 

, but each volume will cover a distinct period 

of history, and will be complete in itself. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885, 
Cuarcus F. Ricaarpson, Professor of Litera 

ture in uth College. Octavo. cloth, gilt 
Eltop, $3.50. Part I1.—The nt of Amer- 
pan | nought. Part Il,—American Poetry and 


%Q* Special terms to teachers F se examination and 
6 ‘otes ks Ve . 
and educational lists and prospectus of the Hi 


and Story of the Nation Series, German and 
, €hc., sent on application: 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
97 & 29 West agp St., - New York. 


Frederick Warne & Co.'s 
Books for all Seasons. 


Three entertaining works selected from the 
CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (Frances Burney). With 
Notes by W. C. Warp and Pref by Lorp Mac- 
aAuLay’s Essay. With Portraits. In 3 vols , smooth 
dark blue linen boards, price, $2.25 per set; or, in 
ee style, cloth, gilt tops, price $3 per set, 


*,* The Diary of the author of “ Evelina" contains 
most sprightly and entertaining anecdotes of fashion- 
able and Court Society of the Reign of III, as 
well as the literary circles of the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, etc., etc. 


EVELYN’S (JOHN) DIARY. DIARY 
and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ., F.R.S., 
from 1641 to 1705-6. ith Memoir, ited by 
William Bray, Esq. Forming a most amusing and 

phie picture of the time of Char'es I. to King 
William. t vol., 12mo, bound in smooth blue linen 
boards, white title label, price 75 cents; or in half 
Roxburgh style, cloth, gilt top, §r.00. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
Esq., F.R.S From 1659 to 1669. With Corre- 
mdence and Memoir. Ed'ted by Richard Lord 
raybrooke. 1 vol., bound in two styles uniform with 
the above, 75 cents or $1.00. 

This invaluable picture of the times, translated from 
the original cypher, gives us a minute panorama of 
one of the most interesting and eventful decades in 
English History. The joyous picture of the Restora- 
tion, as well as the “ merry monarch,” his gayeties and 
intrigues, The plague of 1665 followed by a life-like 
record of the great fire and the rebuilding of London, 
the days of Nell Gwyn, the coffee-houses and old- 
fashioned club-life are graphically described 


*,* THE CHANDOS CLASSICS now consist of 
over 130 volumes, containing the best literature of 
all times. are all uniform in style and size and retail 
at 75 cents per volume in smooth, blue linen boards, 
white title labels; or, in “‘ Roxburgh’’ style cloth, 
gilt tops. price One Dollar per volume 

Many volumes in Tue Cuanpos Crassics are in 
use as advanced or gupplomentery Readers, or for 
English Literature Classes in High Schools, Private 
Schools and Colléges. Ask your bookseller, or send 
us a postal card for a detailed list of the series. 


Now ready, in large crown, 8v0, cloth binding o, 
™ Novel design, $2.50. 4 


THE LAND OF THE ALMIGHTY 
DOLLAR. By H. Panmure Gorpon, With sixty 
original illustrations by Irving Montagu. 

Terse and mmatic, these fying leaves of a 
shrewd traveller's observations of this country will 
be read with interest and amusement. 

‘* Hearty admiration, sincere deference and earn- 
est sympathy These conditions meet, we observe 
with satisfaction, in Mr, H. Panmure Gordon, and 
we do not hesitate to bespeak a multitude of readers 
for his book "—N. Y. Sun. 

‘“*Mr. Gordon appears to have had a cok | good 
time in America and to have judged us with good 
temper.”"—The N. ¥. Times. 


Now ready in 12mo size, with artistically designed 


paper covers, so cents, 
IVANHOE, By Sir WALTER Scorr. 


NIGHT AnD MORNING. By BULWER 


Lytron, 

Forming the first monthly issues of our new 
National Novel Series, designed to embrace the 
works of the great novelists, pretuend in a way to 
delight the eye, combined with a clearness of type, 
beauty of printing and quality of D svg’ such as to 
make them worth keeping and binding to suit indi- 
vidual taste, To be foilowed by “ The Heart of 
Midlothian ”’ (Scott), etc,, etc, 


By the Author of “ Life and Teachings af John 
Ruskin.” 


POPULAR STUDIES OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY POETS. By J. Marswa.t 
Matuer. In r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Simple studies on Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Byron, Hood, Tennyson. and Browning, tending to 
create a wider interest in the t and his wor 

“In P lar Studies of the Nineteenth Century 
Poets, J. Marshall Mather presents the critical essay 
in its most enticing form. . . . This, allied toa 
clear and graceful style, renders the book a delight 
not only to the class of workingmen for whom it was 
originally written, but also to all lovers of good, 
forceful English.” —Current Literature (July). 

Now ready, in vamo, cloth, $1 00. 

JOHN RUSKIN: HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHING. By J. MarsHatt Matuer. Third 
edition, revised, 

This volume is fiot a criticism, but simply an out- 
line of Ruskin's life and teaching, intended for those 
who Lpargess a careful study of his works, 

‘“*Mr, Mather’s book, with its careful and : 

thetic analysis of Ruskin’s works, ane its clear 


pa 
and concise exposition of his gory! art, edu- 
ey xe life, is a volume of the most helpful sort.” 














Of atl booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price 
by “us publishers. si new 
3 COOPER UNION, N.Y. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 W. 23D St., - - - New Yorx. 


HAVE READY 
for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES: 


HYDE’S 
PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


By Pres, Wm. De Witt Hyde of Bowdoin, 
I2mo, 219 pp. Teacher's price, 80 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

Though primarily designed for school, this book is 
not unsuited for the lower classes in colleges. It con- 
tains no metaphysical deduction from first pri 
but simply the presentation in a rational in - 
ble order of the concrete facts and consequat of con- 
duct. Duties and virtues are commended not by ex- 
hortation, but by showing the place they occupy and 


the part th lay, in a co! t system of truth and a 
pre st ieee jopment of character. 


JAMES’ PSYCHOLOGY. 
BRIEFER COURSE. 


By Prof, Wm. James of Harvard. American 
Science Series. rtamo, 478 pp. Teacher's 
price, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. Two-fifths 
rewritten, the rest taken from the Advanced 
Course, (2 vols,, 8vo, 1393 pp. Teacher's 
price, $4.80; by mail, $5.32.) 


WHITNEY’S INTRODUCTORY, 
FRENCH READER. 


With notes and vocabulary, By Prof. Wm. 
Dwight Whitney of Yale and M, P, Whit- 
ney. 16mo, 262 pp. Teacher's price, 70 
cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Intended to be begun after a few lessons in gramuiar, 
osed of i from simple fat les, 
pr, meses By sued hes wand fiction. 


few poems for memorizing are inc'uded, and the 
notes and grammatical references are ample. 


VON JAGEMANN’S ELEMENTS 
OF GERMAN SYNTAX. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO Prosz Com~ 
POSITION. By Prof. H. C, G, Von Jage- 
mann of Harvard, 12mo, 175 pp. Teacher's 

price, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents, 
hy i view of the English 
Pn of chee -. fol yf oo B. a 
on the difficulties which in the author's experience 
English pupils most.o ten meet in translating English 
into German or in expressing their own thoughts in the 
new idiom, ‘While comp ete in itself and capable of 
being used with any selections. it is 


prepar 
as an introduction to the same author's ** Mat 
German Prose Composition’’ (in preparation), 


SHAW'’S ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION BY PRACTICE. 

By Prof, Edward R, Shaw of the University 
of the City of New York, 12mo, Teacher's 
price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents, 

For High Schools. Attractive stories and 


sketches 
are first oendied, the pee Sees a yew ry Kea 
simplest composition, the basis 
ei aie are formed, 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 
VOL, IV. 


35 cents per number, §3.00 a year (10 Nos., 
none issued for July or Aug.). Summary of 





contents by No., of first a free, 
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Number 546 | 








Macmillan & Co.'s New 


NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. 5 vols. 


Books. 








$20.00. 


The Dialogues of Plato. 


Translated into English. With Analysis and Introductions. 


By B. JoweTT, M.A. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected throughout, and to a large extent re-written. 


5 vols 


~ 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 


using the faithful transcript of the Master of Balliol, the modern reader grasps the secret of Plato's thought, with much of his stateli- 
ness and simplicity—characteristic qualities of the writer. The first edition of Jowgtr’s Plato appeared in 1871, since which time new issues 
have been published at intervals, with enlarged introductions to the Dialogues; essays have been introduced, innumerable alterations have been 
made in the text, and a marginal analysis has heen added to the text of each Dialogue. The essays are on subjects connected with the myths of 
Plato, psychology, popular institutions, and Greek literature ; they constitute a valuable contribution to our knowledge. . . . 


Should find a place in any library worthy of the name, however narrow may be its range.—Pudlic Ledger, Philadelphia. 





PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By Natuan F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kings- 
ton, Canada. /ust Ready. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY AND CIRCLE. 


A Saal B, Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University. /tst 
adv. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By Leanper M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S., Professor 
of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, University of Wisconsin. /ust Ready. 











MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Coox, M.A. A Book for inners in Latin, with Exercises of Gradually Increasing 
Difficulty, and Easy Passages for Translation. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Revised, and ted to American Schools, by James C. Ecpert, Ph.D., Instructor of Latin 
in Columbia College. 18mo. 4ocents. /ust Ready, 


CAESAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV and V of ‘‘The Gallic War,” Adapted for the Use of Beginners, 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 18mo. 40 cents, 

By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G. Durriztp, M.A. Revised, with References to American 
grammars, by Prof. S. G. Asumorg, L.H.D. 


CAESAR.—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 


Being Selections from Book I of ‘‘ The Gallic War.” Adapted for Beginners. With Exer- 
cises, By W. Wetcu, M.A., andC. G. DurrietpD, M.A. American edition, with Refer- 
ences to American grammars, edited by S, G. AsHMorE, L.H.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third edition, revised. By Rev. J. B, Locx, Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge: formerly Master at Eton. Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE 
A, Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cents. 
The Academy says: ‘** Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. J, B. Lock, is one of those works of which 
we have before noticed excellent sonenees, written by men who have acquired their power of presenting mathe- 


ects in a clear light to boys by actual teaching in schools, Of all the works which our author has now 
written, we are inclined to think this the best.” , 


THE APPLICATIONS OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 


By ALFrep GrorGe GREENHILL, M.A,, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Artillery Col- 
lege, Woolwich. 8vo. $3.00. 




















A French Eton. Or, Middle- 


Class Education and the State. To which 
is added Schools and Universities in France. 
Being part of a Volume on Schools and 
Universities, published in 1868. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 12m0, $1.75. 


Sunshine. By Amy Jounson, 
LL.A., formerly Head Mistress of the 
Royal Academy, Inverness. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Nature Story Books. 
12mo, $1.75. 

The first of a series of books intended to present 
some leading scientific principles in such a form as 
to avouse the interest of children. As far as possible 
Miss Johnson has drawn her illustrations from com- 
mon things and has devised her experiments to suit 
the simplest apparatus. 


Side-Lights upon Bible His- 
tory. By Mrs. Sripygy Buxton. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, $1.50. 








Neohellenica. An_ Intro- 
duction to Modern Greek in the form of 
Dialogues containing Specimens of the Lan- 

age from the Third Century B, Cc. to the 
sande Day. By Professor Macnss, Con- 
STANTINDES. ranslated into English in 
Collaboration with Major General H. T. 
Rocers, R.E. $1.90. 


A Companion to the Iliad for 
English Readers. By WaAtrer Lgar, 
Litt.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Theory of the State. By 


K. BLUNTSCHLI. Late Professor of 
Political Sciences in the University of 
Heidelberg. Second edition, 12mo, $3. 


Livy, Book V. With Notes 


and Vocabulary by M. Alford. Ziementary 
Classics. 18mo, 40 cents. 











Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
Milton, With an Introduction and Notes 
By K. Dricuton. Znglish Classics. 16mo, 
40 cents. 


*,* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 


separate catalogues of books in the following departments of study : 


Greek Language and Literature, Latin Language and Literature, German Language and Literature, 
French Language and Literature, English Language and Literature, Mathematics, and Science. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Published Weekly, at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, by 
Tue Critic Company. 
Entered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1892. 

AmericAN News ComMPANY general agents, Single sold, and 

eubscriptions taken, at The Critic Office, 52 Lafayette Phen Also, by 

Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Brentano's, and the prin- 

newsdealers in New York. Boston: Damrell & Upham (Old Cor- 

ner Bookstore), Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Ci : Brentano's, 

Denver, Col.: C. Smith & Son. London: B, F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

_— ; Paris: Brentano's, 17 Avenue de [ Optra, Rome; Office of the 
‘nova Antologia, 


Literature 
Romanes’s “ Darwin and After Darwin” * 

FROM ITS SUB-TITLE and preface we learn that this 
latest work of Dr. Romanes is to consist, when completed, 
of two parts or volumes, of which the first, now published, 
is devoted to an exposition of the Darwinian theory, while 
the second, which will shortly appear, is to be occupied by 
a discussion of various questions relating to this theory 
which have arisen since Darwin’s death, This division of 
the subject, though in itself reasonable enough, has for the 
time a somewhat unsatisfactory effect. In the expositions of 
the present volume difficulties arising out of post-Darwinian 
discoveries and controversies frequently come up, and the 
reader, anxious for an explanation, finds himself put off by 
the promise of enlightenment in the forthcoming part. It 
is but just to say, however, that the author furnishes good 
ground for a reliance on this promise by the manner in 
which he meets the objections to the Darwinian theory which 
were put forth during the author's lifetime, For most of 
these he has, of course, the advantage of being able to draw 
his weapons of defence from the vast arsenal left in Darwin’s 
works; but there are some which arose after Darwin had 
ceased to publish, or which have since been urged with fresh 
arguments, which Dr. Romanes, as the great founder’s trust- 
ed disciple and, so to speak, scientific executor, considers 
himself bound to disprove. 

The objectors belong to two widely differing classes. On 
the one side there are those who, like the Duke of Argyll 
and his followers, object to the Darwinian theory én {ofo, 
and adhere to the older belief in special creation. As their 
Opposition is based evidently, if not openly, on religious 
grounds, it is not likely to be shaken by any merely scientific 
reasonings. Dr. Romanes, however, is not the less careful 
to meet their arguments, not only by such reasonings, but on 
their own grounds, and always with due respect and admira- 
ble courtesy. In fact, the tone of his work is excellent 
throughout, and reminds one of Darwin himself in its kind- 
liness and fairness. 

The second and most numerous class of disputants whose 
arguments Dr. Romanes has to encounter are not opponents 
but favorers of the doctrine of evolution, who highly esteem 
Darwin, but look upon his theory as defective in various 
ways. The list of these objectors comprises, among many 
others, such distinguished names as Wallace, Spencer, Cope, 
and Weismann ; but by achance fortunate for Dr. Romanes, 
they take opposite sides, and their objections are in many 
cases mutually destructive. One class, at whose head are 
Wallace and Weismann, will admit no factor of evolu- 
tion except ‘ natural selection,’ rejecting entirely the subsid- 
iary forces of sexual selection, the inherent effects of the 
use and disuse of parts, and the direct action of external 
conditions, The others give greater weight to these secon- 
dary forces than Darwin would allow, and insist upon still 
other factors in certain internal forces, leading to seemingly 

taneous variations. In his present volume Dr. Romanes 
not allow himself to be driven far aside from his pur- 
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pose by the discussion of these opinions. He adheres for 
the most part to his plan of giving an outline, at once clear 
and condensed, of the theory of evolution as it was left by 
Darwin himself. In doing this he has availed himself largely 
of the resources of pictorial illustration. Some of the pict- 
ures, such as the well-known drawing of fossil shells, by 
Neumayr, showing the successive forms of paludina found 
in the tertiary lake-basins of Slavonia, belong to what may 
be called the standard illustrations of works on evolution ; 
but most of those given in the present volume are original 
as well as attractive and useful. They save many pages of 
description, and furnish often the most effective of argu- 
ments. 

Occasionally, in referring to points which had not been 
dealt with by Darwin, Dr. Romanes shows evidence of hasty 
conclusions, or at least of careless expressions. Thus on 
96 he refers to the ‘genial tubercle,’ the projection in the 
inner centre of the lower jaw to which some of the mus- 
cles moving the tongue in speech are attached, as a ‘ ves- 
tigial structure,’ and treats it as of slight importance ; 
whereas the highest authority on the subject, Dr. Topinard, 
has shown, in an elaborate treatise fortified with abundant 
evidence, that this projection is really peculiar to man, and 
does not appear in any even of the anthropoid apes. This is 
a fact of the greatest interest for the science of evolution, 
as connected with the acquisition of speech by man, and it is 
rather surprising to find its value overlooked by Dr, Ro- 
manes, as it assuredly would not have been by Darwin. 
Such lapses, however, are rare ; and on the whole this vol- 
ume must be pronounced to be not only the most authori- 
tative but the most accurate and satisfactory summary thus 
far published of the Darwinian system, as it was left by its 
founder. 





Joshua R, Giddings * 

Josoua R. Gippincs was a conspicuous figure in the 
reat controversy which ended slavery in the United States. 
He was the first American statesman who unequivocally 
maintained that to treat a human being as property was a 
crime. A far-seeing publicist, he made predictions, as in 
the case of President Polk's failure to keep the promise of 
‘ fifty-four forty or fight,’ which showed him to be a politi- 
cal prophet, and gave his words a weight that disturbed 
both temporizing friends and downright opponents. His 
stalwart and muscular figure was seen in Congress during 
twenty exciting years, and he was one of the few men who 
always ‘held the house.’ To the physical argumenta ad 
hominem applied by some of his fire-eating opponents, he 
was always able to return more than tit fortat. As Consul- 
General of the United States in Canada, he did good service 
for his country, and died there on May 27, 1865. The 
dominant idea of his life was moral earnestness. 

Giddings was a Pennsylvanian by his birth, which oc- 
curred on Oct. 6, 1795 ; but when a babe six weeks old he 
was taken to Canandaigua, N.Y. At ten he was taken by 
his father to Ashtabula County, Ohio, and there the boy 
grew up, and there also the worn-out hero was buried. His 
ancestry were the Giddingses of Hertfordshire, England, 
who were most probably the descendants of the Gideonses 
of Holland who came over when Alva drove the unprepared 
Netherlanders so numerously into England’s eastern coun- 
ties. No Gideon of Hebrew fame, in the days of the bor- 
der-ruffianism of Philistia against Israel, was physically 
braver or more morally earnest, The story of the boy’s 
early life reads like that of Lincoln’s, The episodes of col- 
lege life and work as a lawyer, as political writer and as 
Consul-General in Canada are but as the foot-hills of his 
mountainlike career in Congress. There, among his peers 
and inferiors, his work forms a towering landmark in Ameri- 
can history, and especially in the anti-slavery conflict, and 
is not invisible even among the peaks of humanity of all 
time, His son-in-law, Mr, rge W, Julian, ex-Congress- 


‘F Life of Joshua R. Giddings. ByG, W, Julian. $a.go. A. C, McClurg & Co, 
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man and author of ‘ Political Recollections,’ has written his 
biography in a handsome octavo, with portrait, index and a 
poe of matter from the private papers of the great aboli- 
tionist, and from contemporary documents, well digested 
and forming a mine for reference. A valuable appendix 
contains a series of essays published in the Western Reserve 
Chronicle after the election of 1842. Too monotonous in 
style, and too uniformly panegyrical to be thoroughly in- 
teresting as a popular biography, the work is still a valuable 
addition to American political history. 


‘*China-Collecting in America” * 

THE DELIGHTFUL MANIA of which Horace Walpole 

san oe 
. China’s the passion of his soul, 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl 

Can kindle wishes in his breast, 

Inflame with joy or break his rest— 
is the text of this book, pursued with many a winding bout 
through all the diminuendo and crescendo of tea-cups and 
tea-caddies, plates and platters, pitchers and jugs, bowls, 
tureens, punch-sets and blue-dragon pieces. Charles Lamb 
always inquired first for the china-closet and next for the 
picture-gallery of the great houses that he visited, a china- 
cup with its azure-tinted grotesques arousing emotions in 
Elia’s breast baffling description. 

Mrs, Earle sets herself the pleasing task of tracing out 
the history of English porcelains in America, holding that 
this can be as easily done in New as in Old England, Her 
charmingly printed chapters are full of anecdote, personal 
adventure, and history connected with that fascinating oc- 
cupation, old-china-hunting. She wanders like a rhapsode 
or a minnesinger from house to house, singing her song of 
Pilgrim plates, old Lowestoft, colonial tea-trays, and Revo- 
lutionary mugs, cunningly engaging suspicious housewives 
in remunerative conversations which turn out in the tri- 
umphant capture of cherished treasures. Journeys in- 
numerable are undertaken in the interests of the china- 
chase, and the course of them is checkered with lively or 

iquant experiences, resulting now in rare acquisitions, now 
in nothing. The early use and importation of china in 
America are illustrated with abundant quotation and his- 
torical reference, offset by the ceramic story of the Indians, 
whose aboriginal fictile art was not so far behind that of 
the Mayflower folk. India china, Delft, salt-glazed and 
tortoise-shell wares were the earliest to delight our fastidi- 
ous great-grandmothers, who also had an eye for Castleford, 
Fulham jugs, and beautiful Wedgwood. Of these Mrs. 
Earle has picked up many a bit, and of the rarer English 
porcelains imported to America too, She is learned in 
Liverpool ware, in Oriental china and old blue Canton, in 
George and Martha Washington sets and services, jn the 
various marvellous curios that have figured at the White 
House as ‘ Presidential china,’ and in porcelain designs re- 
lating to Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette. Patriotic 
and political designs abounded in the earlier part of the 
century, Blue Staffordshire with the ‘light of heaven’ on 
its Wilkie designs, ‘Dr. Syntax’ plates, Crown Derby and 
Worcester, old Dutch apothecary jars, copper-lustre pitchers 
and trophies from Mt. Vernon are ve gia familiar to her ; 
and she gloats over old cabinets filled with crockery from 
historic houses. 

The author’s statement that the Jefferson family own 
none of the great President’s china is only too true now, 
though a few years ago it would not have been so, for they 
possessed at Edgehill a beautiful Dresden punch-bowl, once 
at Monticello, but, unhappily, broken in an accident, We 
suspect, too, that the Lees of Arlington could give her in- 
formation about a certain tea-service presented to Martha 
Washington by Lafayette, more detailed and accurate than 
that which she gives in the chapter devoted to Mt. Vernon 
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treasures, Indeed, we have been informed on the best 
authority that the set thus christened, now at the Smith- 
sonian, does not belong there at all, but should be in the 
possession of its rightful owner, Miss Lee, great-grand- 
daughter of ‘Lady’ Washington. It was taken from the Lee 
mansion at Arlington (the property of Mrs. Lee) by Fed. 
eral troops, and should be restored to its owner by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Prof. Norton’s Dante’s “ Paradise” * 

THE NAMEs of certain celebrated persons link themselves 
indissolubly with certain high or tender themes, so that 
when a name is mentioned, the laws of association evoke 
the thing, the theme, the image as instantaneously as if the 
two had grown together. The ‘pacient Griselde’ is thus 
tied in a love-knot with the name of Chaucer : the Gioconda 
with her subtle smiles evokes the image of Leonardo ; and 
of the innumerable Madonnas, Raphael’s is the one most fre- 
quently floating on the memory when Madonna is men- 
tioned. 

Thus it is that in literature the signet of Dante has been 
set upon Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, as distinctly as 
that of the Flavian emperors has been set upon their great 
amphitheatre: the mention of the one evokes the other, 
Dante has become the official interpreter of the other world, 
as Milton’s conceptions mingle with English ideas of the lost 
Paradise or the recovered Eden ; he is the cicerone of Hades, © 
the guide-book as well as the guide through medieval symbol- 
ism, scholastic theology, and mysticism. Under his tutelary 
geniuship the world has for 600 years inspected the wonders 
and glories of the Christian Tartarus and Elysium, revealed 
by the imaginative instinct, the lucid penetrating power, the 
diviner’s wand of this holder of the mystic hazel-twig. 
Deeper glimpses than he no one has had into those awful 
mysteries, those glimmering seas half lit by human specula- 
tion, that twilight ocean rippling under our feet, over our 
heads, and in our souls, and teeming with vivid yet intangi- 
ble life that touches but will not be touched. This mighty 
navigator on the Mare Jnferum holds all his mariners spell- 
bound with his wondrous talk : interpreter after interpreter 
transmits his vision to us in broken accents ; now in prose, 
now in verse the great song is sung in many and strange lan- 
guages, in simple and in complicated phrase, in ferse rime 
and in other rime ; poets, diletianti, artists, artisans try their 
hands on the marvellous musical original, endeavoring 
(vainly) to match its architecture, imitate its thythm, catch 
its subtleties of color and structure, imprison its vital es- 
sence in English or other media. No translation has yet 
been made through whose telescopic tube one can see In- 
ferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso as Dante saw them ; always the 
glass is smoked, the lens is chromatic, the angle of vision is 
disturbed by intangible intellectual laws of personality, im- 
perfect command of the twin tongues, or what not; some- 
thing slips in between Dante and the reader, rendering the 
two unsympathetic. 

Prof. Norton has less of this than almost any of the Dante 
interpreters. He takes Dante and reproduces his essential 
thought in plain prose, losing of course the music of Italian 
vowels, the sweetness of the rhymes, the roll and affluence 
of poetic vocabulary with which the original is enriched : 
it is the echo of the drum-beat we hear, not the drum- 
beat itself. In this third volume of his faithful version the 
* Paradise’ stands out clear, with its thirty-three cantos, its 
spheres of fire, its prayers, proem, beatific vision ; its ascents 
into the planetary heavens, its heavenly hierarchy, its rose 
of the blessed. 

The angelic aristocracy beams with a sober but rich color 
in this unpretentious translation whose dusky passages are 
illuminated by foot-notes, Dante’s high fantasy loses, to 
be sure, by prose treatment, but not in essence, The ra- 
diance overspreading the ‘ Paradise’ is too benign to be lost, 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Vol, III, Paradise. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 5 
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whatever medium it shine, and the transparent style 


of Prof. Norton offers as little refraction as possible to its 


pure luminosity. The excellent paragraphing of the page is 
a help in following the infinitely varied theme. Each canto 
is preceded by its argument. The ‘beautiful eyes’ of Bea- 
trice are the inspiring founts from which the poet draws in- 
spiration. She divides honors with the glorious Virgin as 
one canto unrolls dioramawise after another; the two at 
times seem to melt into each other like double stars or the 
rainbow arcs of the last canto. In the ‘ Paradise’ Dante 
shows himself the peerless poet of Light in all its phases, 
physical, spirituai, natural, mystical, just as in the ‘ Inferno’ 
and ‘Purgatorio’ he has never been matched as the poet of 
Darkness. 





“Manitou Island” * 

Tue TITLE of Miss McClelland’s new romance suggests 
Canadian rather than Carolinian associations, and sends 
one’s mind on a guide-book flight over the region of Lake 
Huron. Immediate and pleasant disillusion follows, how- 
eVer, as soon as one reads a few lines : the green, drizzly, 
sluggish swamps and lagoons of the middle Atlantic coast 
open up their foliaged vistas ; the flight of water-fowl whirrs 
through the pages ; a humid, heavy atmosphere hangs in 
the distance, and an old dilapidated Southern mansion re- 
veals itself with all its ancestral belongings as the centre of 
the romance. Here a family circle is gathered upon whom 
a blight or a mildew has fallen ; a spent and fallen race in- 
habits the old manor, which seems like to be engulphed by 
the encroaching swamp; the land is low; the water and the 
marsh envelop everything in their haze and ooze ; a primi- 
tive population of fishermen and shingle-splitters, of cypress- 
log hunters and wood-burners flit about on the canals and 
tarns of the endless water-waste, and render the uncanny 
spot uncannier still. Miss McClelland’s pen is powerfully 

escriptive in its reproduction of these landscape vicissi- 
tudes: too powerfully so indeed for the pleasure of the 
reader, for one has a sense of suffocation under her dramatic 
interpretations of the still as well of the ‘live’ and wriggling 
life of the multitudinous swamp: her long delineations are 
80 real, so vivid, so picturesque that they overshadow the 
personal element in the story and dwarf it; the sombre sur- 
roundings throw even intenser gloom on the gloomy plot, 
and the artistic balance of things is upset by the insistent 
dominance of dark over bright. 

The story is one essentially sad. Is it any wonder that 
people go mad, that races attenuate, that emotional trans- 
cend intellectual experiences in such an environment as we 
have described? The Alpine valleys are full of crétins and 
¢agdts whose reason has ebbed from them under the sinister 
influences of isolation, gloom and morbid physical condi- 
tions, The Atlantic wastes, in their dismal constancy, their 
uninterrupted monotony, produce similar pathological 
effects, which Miss McClelland seizes for a vigorous but 
painful narrative, in which human suffering plays far too 
prominent a part to be agreeable. Dr. Iréne, Trigg, the 
idiot, Javan Anselm are definable people, with features that 
one cannot help remembering, but the remembrance is 
hardly pleasurable, except in the case of the first. Miss 
McClelland paints insanity admirably; her dialogue too is 
good ; but her lengthened descriptions hardly leave her 
Space enough to develop character ; it is a diminutive pic- 
ture in a very large and gorgeous frame. 





Educational Literature 

HAVING ALREADY successfully exploited two series of volumes 
On epochs of history, one in ancient and the other in modern 
times, the Messrs, Scribner have now in hand a series dealing with 
History. The four books will treat of the colonial 

the French War, the constitutional and the modern period; 
and the writers are Profs. George P. Fisher, William M. coor 
Gen, Francis A. Walker and . John W, Burgess. All except the 
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last work, which will be in two volumes, are single, and have maps. 
Prof, Fisher’s presentation of the Colonial Period shows the hand 
of a master still in its strength. He seems to have a conta 
genius for clear, compact and readable condensation, Familiar 
at first-hand with the materials of history, he has a just sense of 
proportion, and sees the important points in the movement of 
events, He gives us a luminous summary of the physical = 
raphy of the theatre of our American history, and of the Indians 
whom our forefathers found on the soil. He then passes in review 
the discoveries and settlements prior to the first anent English 
colony on these shores. Then follows the delineation in bright 
brief chapters of the chief events and shaping forces which made 
Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas, With the whole story of 
New England the author is familiar in every light and shade, nook 
and tint. He sees it under a microscope, analyzes and dissects it, 
The account of the Middle States follows. The date of 1688 is 
chosen as a convenient and significant point whence movement 
toward the goal of political unity in Am is visible, The effect 
of the English revolution upon the colonies is set forth in master! 
fashion, and the narrative of events and forces from this time until 
1756 is pursued by the historian with unflagging animation and 
contagious interest. The difference, however, between the author’s 
view of events and the actors who produced them, and his feelin: 
concerning these, when the subject is New England and when it 
is not New England, is distinctly noticeable, Of the one his 
knowledge is that of heredity, environment, constant familiarity, 
inhalation and imbibition. His pulse is then perceptibly warmer 
and his pen yo ome In treating of men and events south and 
west of the Hudson, his knowledge and interest are manifestly 
academic. -Yet the whole book gives a clear and memorable pic- 
ture of that period of our composite American life before national 
self-consciousness was reached, The accuracy in detail is remark- 
able. A delightful chapter on colonial literature —restricted wholly 
to writings and publications in the English language—concludes 
the text. The chronological and bibliographical appendices are 
carefully done, and there is a helpful map and a good index. 
($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘A TEXT- BOOK ON RHETORIC,’ by Dr, Brainerd Kellogg, is a 
new and improved edition of a manual which has met with con- 
siderable favor among teachers in high schools and academies, 
It is on the whole neither better nor worse than the average of such 
books, most of which strike us as over-burdened with old-fashioned 
technicalities dating from the time of the pedantic Blair and his 
school. Many excellent teachers prefer nowadays to teach the 
elements of rhetoric orally in connection with the study of - 
lish authors, instead of using these text-books ; and to our think- 
ing this is the more rational course. Those, however, who want 
a text-book may perhaps find some things in this one more to 
their mind than in others in the market. ($1. New York: Ef- 
fingham, Maynard & Co.)——‘WORD BUILDING’ by Dr. B. Kellogg 
etd Alonzo Reid, A.M., gives Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon 
roots, prefixes and suffixes, and illustrates their use in the forma- 
tion of common English words. A brief history of the English 
language is added, which is good in its way. On the whole, the 
book is likely to be useful in schools, though similar work in trac- 
ing the derivation of words might be done, as in the case of the 
rhetoric, in connection with the reading of standard authors with- 
out a text-book. The manual, however, will be suggestive and 
helpful to the average teacher, if he does not put it in the hands 
of his pupils. (30 cts. Effingham, Maynard & Co.) 





FOR GROWN PEOPLE we can imagine W.H.P. Phyfe’s ‘ The Test 
Pronouncer,’ a companion volume to ‘Seven Thousand Words often 
Mispronounced,’ aa good; but we cannot conceive its 
utility for school-children, who would be converted into rote-par- 
rots by it. For example, take the first column of ‘ test-words ‘ on 
which the-eye lights. The group of ten words therein contained 
reads as follows: Aachon, Aaron, abactus, Abaddon, abatis, abat- 
totr, abbassides, Abd-el- Kader, abdomen, Abdul-Kadir. Ot what 
earthly use can this list be to a ‘ child under twenty.’ What ideas 
will be associated historically or orthoepically with these words, 
German, A ae ce fe 5 a Latin, 2 pe = le a thou- 
sand A method which ‘dumps’ such so called ‘ groups’ 

alphabetically together, simply for the sake of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement, must be radically false. It is quite otherwise, of course, 
wit ups of plain English words like ‘interesting,’ ‘ process,’ 


‘ mischievous,’ ‘covetous, and the like: these serve a useful pur- 
pose; but ‘Abélard, Abernethy, Abihu, Abomey’ (to select four 
examples from Mr. Phyfe’s next column)! The author's direction 
that doses of from fifty to one hundred of these ‘test words’ be 
given at a lesson smacks of inhumanity. 
nam’s Sons.) 


(75 cts. G. P. Put- 
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‘THE UNITED States: AH » by John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., is a volume, large and thick, in a cover of robin’s- 
egg, blue, y decorated in black, gold and silver. Dr. Rid- 
ap writes (he tells us in his preface) for the workingman ; and, 
f we have any knowledge of what workingmen like, they will be 
pleased with the result of his labors. He has the two capital re- 
quirements for a popular historian: knowledge, and an ability to 
present his knowledge in an orderly manner. A sufficient quantity 
of the former may be gained by anybody ; but the latter quality is 
a of nature. He presents his readers with a chapter on 
‘A 1 America’ ; seven chapters of ‘ Voyage and Discovery’; 
twenty-seven of ‘Colonial History’; nine on the Revolution and 
Confederation ; and twenty-eight chapters cover our brief but ex- 

career as a nation. As the Revolutionary period is that 
with which the average American is best acquainted, and as he is 
most likely to have supplied himself with special histories of that 
perios. it is hardly to be regretted that comparatively little space 
as been devoted to it. There are several appendices, containing, 
among other matters of interest, Franklin's ‘Plan of Perpetual 
Union ’; the Declaration of Independence and Articles of Confedera- 
tion; The Constitution of the United States, with the amendments ; 
Washington’s Farewell Address; Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation ; and tables of statistics from the Census of 1890, _Illus- 
trated. ($3.75. Boston: U. S. History Co.) 
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A TREATISE on The ‘Elements of Logic,’ by James H. Hyslop, 
which has just appeared, is mainly devoted to formal, or syllogistic, 
ooer there is a chapter on induction and another on scien- 
method. A diligent student could obtain from it a pretty good 
idea of formal logic, It has, however, certain grave defects, The 
style is not so clear as it ought to be, and the author has a ten- 
dency to make trifling distinctions and to make too frequent use of 
technical terms. The treatment of the ordinary syllogism is rather 
brief, and not sufficiently illustrated by concrete examples. The 
treatment of conception is confused and in some points incorrect. 
The author's theory of induction is altogether wrong, since it ex- 
cludes all the most important cases of inductive reasoning ; and 
the book would have been better if the chapters on induction and 
on scientific method had been omitted, Mr. Hyslop’s treatise has 
merit in many parts, and contains some penetrating remarks; but 
there are better works on logic before the public. ($2. Charles 
Soribner’s Sons.)——-THE LATEST ISSUE im the Columbia College 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law is a pamphlet, . 
Charles H. J. Douglas, on ‘The Financial History of Massachu- 
setts,’ It deals only with that portion of the history between the 
first settlement of the country and the revolutionary war, which is 
different in some respects from the later periods. The work is 
written in the obscure and unattractive style which our youn 
writers on political science seem to cultivate, so that it is very har 
reading. oreover, as it is confined to financial history, it has 
none of the varied interest that attaches to Mr. Weeden’s ‘ Eco- 
nomic History of New England,’ and it will attract no one but 
sane students of finance; but to them it will have some value. 
e author says that this work is merely preliminary to a larger 
one in which he intends to treat the financial g Prt of all 
New England. 





, .* THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE,’ by Karl Pierson, Professor of 
Geometry in Gresham College, belongs to the Contemporary Science 
Series of Havelock Ellis, and is, according to the preface, * primar- 

ily intended as a criticism of the fundamental concepts of modern 
science,’ We are assured by Prof, Pierson that ‘ anything more hope- 
lessly illogical than the statements with regard to force and matter 
current in elementary text-books of sciet:ce it is difficult to imagine; 
and the author, as a result of some ten years’ teaching and exam- 
ining, has been forced to the conclusion that these works 

little, if any, educational value ; they do not encourage the growth 

logical clearness, or form any exercise in scientific method.’ 

After reading this anything but modest assertion, it is not very 

surprising to find that logical clearness and scientific method are 

y the points in which Prof, Pierson’s book is most deficient. 

has a large command of the current metaphysical jargon, which 

he employs profusely with a show of argument, but, for the most 
part, with simply a mystifying effect. In those parts of his work 
he descends to ordinary and intelligible language, his in- 

for clearness of thought and consistent reasoning becomes 

t. Thus, in criticising Dr, Westermarck's ‘ History of Hu- 

man e,’ he tells us (page 426) that ‘there is a great collec- 

tion of s under different headings from every quarter of the 
globe, but it does not seem to have struck the writer that to find 
sequences of facts —a growth or evolution expressible by a scien- 

tific law—we must follow the changes of one tribe or people at a 

time.’ A little further on he forgets this dictum, and informs us 
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Critic Number 
(page 429) that ‘ systems of ownership and marriage have indeed 
been modified by climate and geographical surroundings, but, 
speaking generally, they have passed through much the same de- 
velopment, it may be at very different periods, in all quarters of 
the world. Fragments of the primitive history of one society can 
often be linked together by our knowledge of another society stilk 
existing in a backward stage of civilization.’ This is reciest the 
plan on which Dr, Westermarck has proceeded, and Prof, 
son’s podormnie eset | criticism is a fair sample of the muddle. 
which prevails throughout his very unsatisfactory work. ($1.25. 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


ier- 





A LITTLE BOOK by B. B. Hoffman, A.B., Superintendent of the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade Schools, ‘The Sloyd System of Wood- 
Working,’ is to be recommended to all those who are not as yet 
familiar with manual training problems, There is hardly anything 
more likely to assist in Americanizing our semi-foreign city popu- 
lations than the general introduction into city schools of some such 
system. The most striking difference between the average Ameri- 
can and the average European is the greater handiness of the former, 
Much of his independence of character is directly due to it. But in 
cities and manufacturing towns, owing to machine work and too 
great division of labor, a boy has little opportunity to acquire an 
all-round cleverness in mechanical work, He grows up to become 
the slave of machines, industrial and political, and loses his indi- 
viduality or exhibits it only in wrong directions, Mr. Hoffman’s book 
contains lists of the models, tools and other appliances that have 
been found most useful in practice, and gives a historical sketch of 
the progress of manual training in Europe. ($1. American Book 
Co.)——-‘A SUPPLEMENTARY First Reader,’ by Rebecca D, Rick- 
off, shows a good deal of ingenuity in finding new ways of teach- 
ing words and their uses. We would not undertake to say that 
much of it may not be wasted, It is illustrated, and the pictures 
=~ uncommonly numerous and pretty. (25 cts. American Book 

0.) 





IT CANNOT BE SAID that Prof. Dolbear’s ‘ Matter, Ether and 
Motion’ makes its appearance without being called for. Com- 
pilers of text-books are, in general, a most conservative set of 
writers. The speculations in the realm of physics of Helmholtz 
Sir W. Thomson, Tyndall, and many others, have, in the last 
twenty or thirty years, worked a complete change in the founda~ 
tions of natural science; but the new ideas have either not got into 
the text-books at all, or, when they have, they are confused with 
the old, We may be informed, for instance, of the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, and be puzzled by meeting, perhaps on 
the same page, with such conceptions as those of special forces, 
latent or potential energy, absolute inertia, and the like, for which 
there is no longer any necessity. On the other hand, the writings 
of advanced physicists are in the nature of monographs, often 
highly technical in form of expression, and addressed to specialists 
only, There was, therefore, a decided need for a book of this 
sort. It is not without its faults, the chief of which is a lack of 
precision in its phraseology, due, apparently, not to any confusion 
of thought, but simply to the absence of revision. Prof. Dolbear 
accepts, with some reserve, the vortex theory of atoms, and, with- 
out reserve, the theory of the absolute continuity of the ether ; but 
he does not work out the mechanics of the formation of vortex 
rings in air, nor show how anything similar could be produced in 
a continuous substance. But abstraction may be made of such 
views, and the argument that all phenomena are mechanical in 
their nature may still be followed. The chapters on ‘ Motion, 
‘Energy,’ ‘ Electricity,’ ‘Chemism’ and ‘ Physical Fields’ seem to 
us partis larly useful and interesting. ($1.75. Lee & Shepard.) 





In ‘ VOLCANOES, Past and Present,’ Mr. Edward Hull, M.A., 
gen a general view of volcanic action all over the globe, includ- 
ng those regions in which it has long been dead or dormant. In- 
deed these last furnish matter for his most interesting chapters. 
The strange country east of the Jordan and the basalts and lavas 
of Ireland and Scotland and the puys of central France are 
described in part from personal observation. The author divides 
all volcanic eruptions into two classes, in one of which water is not 
present, and the lava simply flows over, forming level beds, of more 
or less extent, while in the other, water being present, explosions 
occur and conical mountains are gradually formed. Both these 
classes of eruptions have occurred in the great basin of the Rocky 
Mountains, where, he seems to think, a renewal of activity at no 
very distant date may be looked for, though, as regards the globe 
at large, volcanic activity is diminishing. There is a chapter on lu- 
nar volcanoes and an appendix on the principal varieties of volcanic 
rocks. There are many maps and diagrams, and other illustra~ 
tions abound. ($1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons.)\——-AN EXCEL~ 
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LENT little manual of its sort is ‘ The inner’s American His- extension movement means and what position it properly holds in 
tory,’ by D. H. Montgomery. It is intender: as an introduction the educational system of this country. Mr. EAmund J. James 


to a larger work of the author’s, his ‘ Leading Facts of American 
History,’ but can be used independently of it, and tells in concise 
but picturesque style, true stories of the periods of discovery and 

ment, the Revolution, the expansion of the country towards 
the west, the Civil War, and the more recent changes west and 
south. Most of the space is given to the Revolution and the 
periods of exploration before and after, and the list of worthies 
whose doings are recounted and who flourished between Colum- 
bus and Fulton makes more than two-thirds of the table of con- 
tents. Abraham Lincoln stands alone as hero of the Civil War, 
and is preceded by Sam Houston, Capt. Gray, the discoverer of the 
Columbia River, and Captain Sutter of gold-dust fame. In short, 
the history is one of expansion and filling up, of growth and solid- 
ification; and that is what any history of the United States, 
however elaborate, must be if it keeps the most important facts 
to the front. There are many maps and other illustrations. 
(yo cts. Ginn & Co.) 

THE FATAL MISTAKE that is made by most of the designers of 
historical charts, is a failure to grasp the exact purpose which a 
chart should serve. It is a picture, not a puzzle, In order to be 
really useful, it must make itself plain to any one who possesses 
the key, easily and quickly. But this is just what the chart called 
‘Who? When? and What?’ does not do. It is the old style 
of historical chart, an attempt—by means of parallel columns for 
dates, and red lines overlapeeng them for the duration of men’s 
lives—to pack the history of six hundred years, from 1250 to 1850, 
into a single hieroglyphic which is twenty-seven inches one way by 
nineteen the other. ft is needless to add that the result is a com- 
plicated puzzle. The chart is accompanied by an alphabetical key. 
(so cts. A, Lovell & Co.)——‘THE SPIRIT of the New Educa- 
tion,” by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, consists of a series of papers 
and addresses prepared during the last few years by one of the 
supervisors of the Boston public schools, What is meant by ‘ the 
new education’ we soon learn on opening the volume, the greater 
part of which is devoted to advocating the popular ideas of the day, 
such as manual training, the kindergarten, evolutionism, etc.; but we 
do not find that the authoress has anything new to offer on any of 
these themes. She adopts and makes prominent the pantheistic 
philosophy of Froebel ; and her book is disfigured throughout by a 
vague and cloudy rhetoric which seems to be partly due to the 
same influence. The only strong point in the work is its insist- 
ance on the importance of moral training and the development of 
character ; but the treatment of this subject is vague and without 
any reference to fundamental principles, Unless ‘the new edu- 
cation ’ can be presented in more definite form than it bears in this 
volume, we fear it will be short lived. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





THE LEADING IDEA in ‘Phases of Animal Life, Past and 
Present,’ by R. Lydekker, B.A., is to show how animals differing 
in origin have become adapted by similar means to similar condi- 
tions of life, Thus we have a gr of armor-bearing animals, 
including fishes, tortoises and armadillos; one of flying animals, 
including bats, birds and pterodactyls ; and one of swimming ani- 
mals, including molluscs, fishes, seals and pelicans, Several smaller 
groups are treated of separately, and there are chapters on primaeval 
salamanders, on fish-lizards, flying dragons and giant- birds. Much 
of the book relates to the ‘monsters of the prime’ now extinct ; and 
chapters on teeth, horas and antlers and rudimentary structures 
are given at the end. Illustrated. (1.50. Longmans, Green & 
Co.) SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE: No. 4,’ by Julia McNair 
Wright, is one of a series of ‘ Nature Readers’ which aims to con- 
vey instruction about natural science in the form of reading lessons. 
Mrs. Wright, perhaps unnecessarily, adds to the wonders of geol- 
ogy and zoBlogy those of fairy-tales and the Arabian Nights. But 
as it may be some child’s only chance to catch a glimpse of a 
gnome in connection with the coal measures, or of an afrite mixed 
up with the nebular hypothesis, we do not feel disposed to quarrel 
with her on that account. There are. illustrations, part fanciful, 
part realistic, like the text. (7o cts. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





NOW THAT THE subject of university extension has assumed 
some prominence in this country, our readers may like to know 
something about ‘The Proceedings of the National Conference on 
University Extension,’ the first meeting of which was held in Phil- 
adelphia last December. The Proceedings make a good-sized 
octavo volume, containing reports of the extension work in a large 
number of States with addresses sn speakers. Dr. William 
T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, opened the discus- 

h an address ‘on ‘The Place of University Extension in 
Education,’ in which he endeavored to show what the 


spoke on ‘The University Extension Lecturer,’ showing 

that the work of such a lecture is quite different from that of the 
teacher of college classes, and requiring to be pursued by different 
methods. Mr. Michael E, Sadler of Oxford gave an sre 
account of the development of university extension in Eng 
where it has assumed much greater importance than it has yet 
attained in this country. The other ad es, treating various 
aspects of the general subject, were too numerous to be par- 
ticularized. It is evident from what was said at the conference 
that the extension movement in this country has thus far pro- 
ceeded on somewhat different lines from those followed in - 
land. The attendants on the lectures in England have come 
mostly from the middle class, with a considerable sprinkling from 
the working classes ; but here they have been for the most part 
professional and other educated men who availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded them to refresh or increase their knowl- 
edge of special subjects. One of the speakers distinctly stated 
that the movement had thus far failed to reach the class of per- 
sons for whom it was specially intended. What will be the ulti- 
mate outcome of the new teaching remains to be seen ; but mean- 
while those who wish to know what it is and what it has already 
accomplished will find a good deal of information in this book. 
(Phila.: Society for the Extension of University Teaching.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W, J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


‘The Centre’ in Shakespeare.—A correspondent: sends me 
the following question from Notes and Queries :»— 

It is a generally accepted fact that Sir Isaac Newton discovered the 
law of gravitation. No doubt he formulated it: but does not Shake- 
speare seem to have been up in it during the previous century? Open 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ iv, 2;-— 

The strong base and building of my love 

Is as the very centre of the earth, 

Drawing all things to it, 
This and similar passages have been quoted before as indicating 
that Shakespeare understood the attraction of gravitation ; but he 
simply refers to the notion of the old astronomers that the earth, 
or, more age the middle point of the earth, was the centre of 
the universe. That there was some attractien holding the bodies 
revolving about the earth to this fixed point was naturally as- - 
sumed ; but the ‘ /aw of gravitation ’ was not discovered until the 
time of Newton. 

Similarly, in ‘ Julius Caesar’ (ii. 1, 288), some critics have su 
posed there was an anticipation of Harvey's discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood in the words of Brutus :— 

You are my true and honorable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. } 
But vague notions of such a circulation prevailed long before Har- 
vey's day. 


Dr. J. H. Barrows on Shakespeare—A Chicago correspondent 
sends the following abstract of parts of a lecture on Shakespeare 
recently given at Madison, Wis., by Dr, J. H. Barrows :-— 

He characterized ‘ Shakespeare’s world’ as the entire realm of 
and imagination, through which his imperial aout had ranged, * 
speare,’ he said, ‘ was that one Englishman who was worth all the Greek 
authors put together. He was as much the instructor of Abraham Lin- 


coln as of Lord Chatham. He belongs to the Eng race, 
and his vocabu is fast becoming the vocabulary of t rule 
mankind. The four supreme poets of humanity are Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare and Milton. But it is Shakespeare alone who pg 
througb human life as it now is so regally that he is beloved of all 


muses, and reigns as poet ount,’ 

Dr. Barrows then attacked the Baconian wy arguing that a man 
who had so little faith in his mother tongue that he translated his chief 
prose works into Latin would hardly have trusted works like the 
of Shakespeare to be preserved in the lan he distrusted. ‘To 
identify Bacon with Shakespeare,’ said the er, ‘we must set aside 
every creditable external evidence of authorship and believe in a sta- 
pendous fraud that overtasks most men’s credulity, was 
equally at home with the rabbleand the courtier, He, however, knows 
nothing whatever of any divinely given right in kings‘ to 
wrong. It is the breath of nat ity and of rational liberty we 
breathe as we wander over the pages of the poet. He was the Colum- 
bus of the new world of the spirit, and to him was given all 

others to picture the passions, the woe, the vileness and the r 
of man. His nim wes not 30 , not even moral, He had none of 
the instincts of the reformer, t no other had such a vast toler- 


ance for human infirmity... It is said that Milton could do justice to the 

















but Shakespeare could do justice to poor devils. The morality of 
is not in the ee characters so much as in the v 
of the plays. The moralist who wishes to puncture pride and self- 
ay my and falsity, or to portray the beauty of wifely virtue, or to 
the sweet uses of adversity, or to praise the grandeur of con- 
stancy or the prace of humility, will do well first to read what Shake- 
speare wrote. 


Shakespeare at the Whist Table.—A whist club in Ohio, some 
, printed an elegant little souvenir of a series of games 
played during the winter, It was interspersed with Shakespeare 
quotations, which are wonderfully pat, though used in connections 
yo be their author never dreamed. The following are some of 
t st :— 


Whatever else shall hap to-night, give it an understanding, but no 
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“a (Ham. i, 2). 
| up your lips, and give no words but mum ; the business asketh 
silent secrecy (2 Hen, VI. i. 2). 
No tongue! all eyes | be silent (Tem. iv. 1). 
; ws assured we come.to use our hands and not our tongues (Rich, III. 
- 3) 
Iam fain to shuffle (M. W. ii. 2). 
Who leads? (1 Hen, IV. iv. 1). 
The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up 
ace (Cymb, ii, 3). 
I have been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds (Ham, 


Have I not here the best cards for the game, to win this easy match 
(K. John, i, 2). 

One out of suit with Fortune, that could give more but that her hand 
lacks means (A. Y. L. i. 2). 

Our sport shall be to take what they mistake (M. N. D. v. 1), 

I'll mark the play (Ham. iii. 3). 
yore peers had no other books but the score and the tally (2 Hen. 

. iv. 7). 





Boston Letter 


ANOTHER VOLUME in the Massachusetts Historical Library 
ought, perhaps, to be mentioned as a companion in point of Shake- 
sugetion interest with that which [ described last week. It prob- 
ably contains the first allusion to Shakespeare’s work known in 
American literature, and it has an additional interest from the fact 
that that allusion may have been written by Benjamin Franklin. 
As the original settlers of New England abhorred playwrights and 
looked upon the stage as the work of the devil, even the name of 
the master dramatist would not often be on their lips. When 7he 
New England Courant was started in November 1721, only three 
newspapers had preceded it in America, so that there had been little 
opportunity for the printed mention of Shakespeare, even had the 
early writers been so inclined. The Courant was started by 
James Franklin, brother of Benjamin. The publisher, however, 
soon had trouble with the civic authorities on account of some 
statement he had made in his paper, and was thrown into prison. 
Ha been forbidden to continue the publication after his release, 
he evaded the order by having the name of his younger brother, 
Benjamin, placed on the first page as publisher. Ben Franklin 
was then only seventeen years old, and had been an apprentice in 
the office, Every one recalls the story which Franklin himself tells of 
his al contributions slipped secretly under the door at night, 
and published as valuable articles supposed to have been written by 
some veteran writer. It is entirely possible, therefore, that the 
“allusion to Shakespeare, made in the issue of July 2, 1722, came 
from od gem The article takes the form of a pleasant editorial 
chat, cioses with a list of books which the writer considers of 
‘best advantage’ to him. Since so many eminent people have re- 
cently written their lists of favorite or ‘best’ books, readers may 
be interested in seeing this list, prepared 170 years ago :— 
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ampton Falls, has written a 
letter to the committee in —- of the invitations for the celebra- 
tion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the old fishing 
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town of Gloucester, expressing his regret that he will not be able 
to attend the ceremonies. It is in these words he acknowledges 
the committee's invitation :— 


No son of New England, certainly no son of Massachusetts, whose 
State House holds over the heads of her legislators the emblem of one 
of her great industries; no antiquarian who recalls the romantic story 
of the cape’s discovery and settlement, can be indifferent to the pro- 

celebration of the 250th anniversary of Gloucester, Our city has 
ts) é been the nursery of the brave, hardy and patriotic men, whose 
skill and daring have made the ocean their tributary and field of harvest, 
You are to Massachusetts what Bergen is to Norway. Your situation 
and surroundings on one of the most picturesque capes of our Atlantic 
coast line suggests beauty as well as utility, and pleasure as well as 
rofit, The salt sea odors of flake and storehouses are ever blown by 
inland breezes laden with the fragrance of wild roses and magnolias, and 
Gloucester has attractions for the summer tourist and pleasure-seeker 
as well as for the man of business, 

I believe, as a rule, in the good old newspaper custom of con- 
signing all anonymous correspondence to the waste basket, but a 
letter which I have just received is so emphatic that I am going 
to give it here, and let the readers of The Critic see what ‘ Pitts- 
burgh Homestead says. Over that signature he writes, apropos 
of my allusion last week to Mr. Hamlin Garland’s letter relating to 
the punishment of Private Iams :—‘ Tell Mr. Hamlin Garland that 
he had better ascertain the real facts of the case, including the 
manner of tying up by the thumbs, from some other source than the 
pens of the eminent writers of fiction who modestly call themselves 
“reporters,” or the “ink-slingers” of New York papers who add their 
embellishments to the romances of the writers alluded to.’ I pre- 
sume the conscientious, hard-working reporters will smile at this 
withering attack as much as will Mr. Garland. ‘ Pittsburgh Home- 
stead’ may be right in his opinion, but epithets will not establish 
his correctness. 

Another literary man, by the way, has s 


ken for the strikers at 
Homestead. Ata public meeting in the 


oston Theatre on Sun- 
cor. Mr. James Jeffrey Roche presided and introduced Hugh 
O’Donnell and Burgess McLuckie. Mr. Roche was expected to 
read an original poem, but instead he delivered a speech in which 
he made 1 umerous sarcastic references to the Pinkertons, and com- 
pared Carnegie in his attempt to overawe the workingmen of Home- 
stead with King George, who sought to put down the American 
farmers by force of arms. 


BosTON, August 16, 1892, CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


A LADY, PERSONALLY UNKNOWN to me, signing herself A. T. 
Rotter, writes to complain that an article of hers, entitled ‘Can- 
non Flashes,’ accepted by the New York Z7mes some weeks ago, 
was printed in that journal, with its title changed to ‘Under 
Fire in Petersburg,’ and the writer’s name omitted, 


In reply to a personal call at the office of the 7Zémes, setting forth 
the injustice of such omission, and asking that some correction of the 
error be made, I received a letter stating that ‘In the absence ofa dis- 
tinct understanding with contributors Ze 7%mes has always reserved the 
right to treat their contributions in its own way.’ It seems to me ‘the right 
to treat their contributions in its own way’ is valid only so far as it does 
not interfere with the rights of others ; and conspicuous advertisements 
should be inserted in their paper warning guileless scribblers that a 
MS. once mailed to the 7¥mes deprives them of all rights under the 
American constitution or any set forth in the decalogue, if conflicting 
with the ‘reservation’ of this august oligarchy. As the sketch was 
purely a literary one, with a title, and the writer’s name in its proper 
place, at the end of the MS., it could hardly be treated as a reporter's 
report; nor do I imagine so enterprising a paper as the Ziémes pur- 
ports to be would consider the description of events occurring 28 years 
ago as a news item; hence the article was either history or reminis- 
cence, and required the writer’s signature, A check for asmall amount, 
mailed to me from the 7¥mes office was returned, there being no ques- 
tion of payment involved, 

Doubtless Miss (or Mrs, Rotter) has reason to be vexed at the 
action of the ‘august oligarchy’ in question, and the editor of the 
Times, when his eye encounters the ‘cannon flashes’ in the pre- 
ceding paragraph will deem his lot a harsher one than that of the 
confederates ‘ Under Fire in Petersburg’.28 years ago. His con- 
tributor made a mistake, however, in returning her check, I should 
advise her to write for it at once, and accept this exposure as full 
punishment for the oligarch’s offence. 





FoR MANY YEARS John Wiley & Sons of this city were known 
at home and abroad as the American publishers of Ruskin’s works, 
and I have often been amused by English people asking me where 
they could get these reprints of the writings of England's highly- 
prized but higher-priced Apostle of High Art. ‘We can’t afford 























‘The 


buy Ruskin at home, you know.’ So these wily travellers would 
the Wiley reprints, and smuggle them into the right little, 
ght little island where the writer lived. Our laws permitted 
- the American publisher to appropriate the work of any foreign 

author, and the Messrs. Wiley might have reprinted Mr. Ruskin’s 
- books as long as they liked, without asking any one’s consent. As 
a matter of fact, however, they had tried to get the author's con- 
sent, and had even sent him a check as a matter of business 
courtesy. But Mr. Ruskin withheld his approval and rejected the 


proffered payment. 


THIS WAS THE WAY matters stood when Mr, Charles E, Mer- 
rill of New York went to England in the summer of 1890, and 
ed with Mr. George Allen of Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 
Mr. Ruskin’s sole publisher, to become his accredited representa- 
tive in this country, and to issue here the English-printed copies of 
the Ruskin books, Mr. Merrill then persuaded Mr. Ruskin’s old 
friend, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, to write an intro- 
duction to each of the twenty-one volumes of the forthcoming 
Brantwood Edition ; and conte thereafter the first cheap edition 
of Ruskin’s writings ever issued by authority began to appear sim- 
ultaneously in England and America. The beautifully printed, 
simply but handsomely bound, and in some instances illustrated, 
volumes, containing substantially all of his thought and speech 
that the author and his literary advisers deem of permanent value, 
appearing (by a happy coincidence) concurrently with the estab- 
lishment of International Copyright, have had the hearty welcome 
they deserved, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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I HAVE BEEN PROMPTED to write all this by the fact that the 
Wiley editions of Ruskin’s writings have been bought and are 
being exploited by the D. D. Merrill Co, of St. Paul and New 
York, the similarity of whose name with that of the authorized 
American publishers, Charles E, Merrill & Co., is likely to cause 
considerable confusion to buyers and readers of Ruskin’s books. 
The Brantwood Edition, it should be remembered, is the ‘ author’s 
own.’ 





‘WILL you put this light rapier into Miss Seawell’s mischiev- 
ous hand—privately, publicly, or any way?’ writes a bright young 
Boston ‘ poetess’ :— 

‘ Of female poets, who had names of old, 
Nothing is shown, but only told: 
And all we hear of them perhaps may be 

Male flattery only, and male poetry ! 
‘Dear Cowley, and none other, is guilty of this jibe at antiquity, in 
his ode on “ The Death of Mrs. Katherine Phillips (‘ Orinda *),” 
whom Ae believed could knock out in one round all the Sapphos 
and Erinnas that ever shone, I haven't the remotest interest in 
the subject, but I couldn’t help bringing Cowley up as an ally on 
the side where he belongs.’ 





‘IN THE JUNE Century (page 218),’ writes W. E. B. of San 
Francisco, ‘ Orelia Key Bell gives us a poem entitled “ Love.” 
‘ Two spots in all the world there are for me 

The one bright radiant spot 

Where beams her face, 

The one broad dreary space 

Where she is not. 

Two spots in all the world there are for me. 


‘In the “Loves of the Angels,” Tom Moore writes—or rather 
Many years ago did write :— 
‘ Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
Twas Hlessid while she breathed it too; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh, 
Throughout I but knew 
Two separate worlds—the one, that small, 
Beloved, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was—the other, all 
The dull wide waste, where she was not,’ 





1 DO NOT LIKE to be severe upon anyone least of all upon 
those who are, more or less, followers of my own profession ; 
yet I cannot forbear speaking my mind on the subject of self- 

g- This is a vice that seems to be gaining ground 
amongst authors of a certain class. The writer who ‘ booms’ him- 


self by sending to the news apers ‘literary notes’ as to his com- . 
ings and goings and the subject of his forthcoming poem or tale, is 


person, at whom one merely laughs, or pokes a 
little fun. The ‘serious offender is the man who attacks the 
Giants of literature for the sake of attracting attention to himself, 
™ WA0, Worse than all, writes himself down as the defender of a 
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bad cause, knowing that the rien saga of a respectable man with ~ 
such a cause is bound to cause talk, and that talk is advertising, 





I MAY BE PREJUDICED, but I cannot feel that any right-minded 
man could sympathize with the conduct of Private Iams in cheer- 
ing the would-be assassin of Mr, Frick at Homestead. One may 
not approve the severity of his punishment; but how any man can 
defend his outrageous defiance of law and order except to make 
himself conspicuous passes understanding. And a writer of 
clever stories and a man who by virtue of his calling should be 
a peace-loving citizen declares that the ‘unnamable horror’ this 
young man had been guilty of was ‘simply that of speaking his 
mind in a free country.’ Is that all? Is it ‘ simply speaking his 
mind ’ for a soldier who has been called out to suppress a riot to 
call for three cheers for a murderous sympathizer with the rioters ? 
—the blood- thirsty assailant of the man the militia were sworn to 
defend? Would this enthusiastic author go so far as to sa’ 
that even Berkman had been guilty of no ‘ unnamable horror’ 
that this is a country of free action as well as of free speech? or 
would he go still further and applaud the crime of Guiteaw? I re- 
gret to say that I believe he would, if he saw any advertising in 
such a course, If authorship has come to such a pass that it 
must be degraded in order to be made a paying profession, it is 
time for sell tenpetting writers to lay down their pens. 





THE DIVERGENCE between the editorial opinions of the 7rbune 
and the opinions of its London correspondent seems to extend be- 
yond the bounds of British politics into those of literature, as the 
following ‘deadly parallel’ will show :— 


Mr. Brander Matthews’s Harper paper on ‘American Spelling’ is a 
neat arraignment of certain pig-headed English critics, The dense and 
absurd ignorance out of the depths of which the ‘literary’ Englishman 
pours contempt upon our methods of spelling is pointed out with a 
sharpness and terseness which leave him nothing to reply (Literary 
Note in 7vibune of July 16). 

It implies a degree of unacquaintance with the me of English 

rinting and of English spelling which I should have been slow to impute 
Mr. Matthews on any other authoritythanhisown. * * * I should 
be sorry to bracket Mr. Matthews with Mr. Donnelly. If he is in the 
same boat, it is because he has chosen to climb in, lie can also climb 
out if he chooses (G, W. S. in 7ridune of July 27). 


“Capt. Lettarblair” 


MISS MARGUERITE MERINGTON Came very near to writing a 
first-rate high comedy in ‘Capt. Lettarblair,’ which was produced 
for the opening of the Meme season at the Lyceum Theatre 
on Tuesday evening. She evidently possesses in a certain degree 
the instincts of the playwright, having a well-developed sense of 
humor and situation, with a considerable share of literary ability; 
but, unfortunately, she has not yet learned how to tell a story, or, 
at least, how to put it in dramatic form. Her plot, in the present 
instance, founded upon the suppression of a letter and the misap- 
propriation of a check, is full of the most violent improbabilities, 
and the complications arising out of it would be rendered im- 
possible in real life by inevitable explanations, Apart from this 
consideration, some of her situations have decided theatrical value, 
while the dialogue, albeit a little too elaborately funny at times, is 
on the whole exceedingly bright and amusing. The first act is the 
weakest of the three, both in construction and incident. The 
character of the verbal duel between Lettarblair and Merivale is 
essentially feminine, not masculine, and the scene with the Dean 
crosses the boundaries of the broadest farce and trespasses upon 
the territory of burlesque. But the second act is excellent almost 
all the way through, although it is a mistake to make a monologue 
of the auction episode. Something ought to be heard from the 
other side of the window. In nearly every other respect the sketch 
of barrack life is admirable—brimful of action and vitality, The 
introduction of the heroine is particularly clever, and the device 
by which she is held an unwilling prisoner is a rare stroke of 
originality, and is handled with a nice appreciation of all the deli- 
cacies of the situation of which the ordinary male artificer would 
be incapable. This is ¢4e scene of the play, and would make the 
fortune of even a poor piece. 

Mr. Sothern probably will make a popular hit as thehero, He has 
a very great deal to learn, especially in the way of gesture and at- 
titude (his arm movements are often exceedingly awkward); but 
his personality is pleasing and his conscientiousness indisputable. 
Although he is regarded commonly as a light comedian, it is in 
the serious passages that he shows the greatest promise. In these 
he appears sincere, whereas in farcical episodes he is manifest 
artificial and imitative. Nevertheless, taking it for all in all, 





Lettarblair is the best thing that he has done thus far in his career, 
He is very well supported. Mr. Buckstone is uncommonly good 
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as the old Sergeant, and Vi Harned plays the heroine pret- 
tily and intelligently. C. P. Flockton, Morton Selten and Kate 
Pattison all do well, and the general representation is far above 
the ordinary August standard. All the stage appointments are of 
the best kind. 





Sir Daniel Wilson 


IN THE DEATH of Sir Daniel Wilson passes away the most 
striking and admirable figure that Canada, for many years past, 
has been able to offer tothe regard of other countries, The great 
colony during the last half-century has possessed able statesmen, 
accomplished divines, and scientific and literary men of no mean 
ability; but the inevitable limits of colonial life have deprived 
them of the recognition which they might have elsewhere gained. 
Sir Daniel Wilson, though he lived nearly forty years in Canada, 
and was a thorough Canadian in sentiment, had, like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the good fortune of having attained celebrity before he re- 
moved to the colony; and his career in his new abode has been 
such as to largely increase his distinction, 

It was also his fortune to have, adopted in early life a line of 
study which was then new, but which has since been constantl 
growing in interest and attraction, Born in Edinburgh in 1816, 

is omg was passed amid the scenes which the magic pen of Sir 
Walter Scott was then bringing into celebrity ; and it was not sur- 
fae that the impressible and enthusiastic pupil of the famous 

igh School of Scott’s ‘own romantic town ’—a pupil in whose 
mind poetic and artistic genius at that period of his life strug- 

led for the mastery,—became an ardent antiquary, or that 

is first appearance as an author—apart from many newspaper 
articles and magazine essays—was in a charming work entitled 
‘Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time.’ The book, pub- 
lished in 1847, with many attractive illustrations in inter 
in which, as in water-color painting, he had always a remarkable 
facility, gained a public favor which led to its later republication 
in an improved form. This love of antiquarian research continued 
through life; but as the philosophical bent of his mind was 
gradually developed, a wider grasp of real science rose out of it, 
and gave origin to the works on which his fame will rest. He be- 
came first an ethnologist and then an anthropologist. From the 
study of antiquities he passed to the study of races, and then to 
the still wider and profounder study of man, Upon his ‘ Memori- 
als of cope dg which gave him local note, followed in 1851 his 
important work, ‘ The Archzology and Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land,’ which quickly brought him distinction among the scholars of 
Europe. The adjective ‘ prehistoric,’ which he was the first to 
pores g was soon adopted in other languages, and became at a 
later day the title of the greatest work (‘ Le Préhistorique ’) of the 
eminent French antheopolasiat, Gabriel de Mortillet. 

The highest authority of the time, the historian Hallam, pro- 
nounced this work of Wilson ‘the most scientific treatment of the 
archzological evidences of primitive history which had ever been 
written,” This and other like testimonials, with his growing fame 
as a writer, brought him in 1853 the offer of the Professorship of 
History and English Literature in the newly established Univer- 
sity of Toronto. The position was accepted in the natural expec- 
tation that it would afford him a wider field for his favorite pur- 
suits, In this expectation he was not disappointed. In 1862 

his greatest work, ‘ Prehistoric Man: Researches into 
the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World.’ The 
researc on which the work was founded were made during 
many visits to the native tribes of Canada, to the mounds of the 
Ohio Valley, and to the scientific museums of Boston, Philadelphia 
and other American cities. The work became at once an acknowl- 
edged authority, and by 1875 had reached its third edition, in which 
it grown from its one modest tome to two large and finely 
illustrated volumes. 

Honors came thickly upon the author. He was elected to the 
membership of many learned societies in Europe and America, was 
made President of the Canadian Institute, of the Toronto Univer- 
sity, of the Royal Society of Canada, and finally, onthe request of 
the Canadian Government, received the distinction of knighthood, 
The local honors which he obtained he had earned not more by 
his scientific labors than by his exertions on behalf of education, 
and ally by the liberal sentiment which refused to allow 
these efforts to be limited by any conditions of class, creed, or sex. 

his great reputation at one time saved 

the University, when, in an early period, its existence was threat- 
by an onset of sectarian colleges and hostile politicians. And 
recently, when, two years ago, a conflagration destroyed its splendid 
edifice, with its library and most of its scientific collections,the same 
reputation secured the assistance necessary for its restoration from 
many quarters where it was least expected—including a liberal do- 
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nation from the Legislature of Roman Catholic Quebec, Under 
his energetic and popular administration the University has of late 
years rapidly increased in efficiency and in number of instructors 
and pupils, until its friends are looking forward confidently to 
the time when it will take a high rank among the foremost 
institutions of learning in America. The number of students 
has risen during the last five years from less than four hun- 
dred to nearly seven hundred. Of these more than a fifth are 
women—an evidence that Sir Daniel and his colleagues, however 
conservative in many points, have known when to be liberal and to 
advance with the spirit of the age. 

Among his minor works should be mentioned an early volume 
of poems, entitled ‘Spring Flowers,’ and comprising some com- 
positions of much grace and point; a well-told ‘ Life of Chatter- 
ton,’ in whose tastes, antiquarian and poetic, the author found 
something akin to his own; and a curiously combined study of 
Shakespeare and evolution, significantly entitled ‘Caliban, the 
Missing Link.’ His latest volume, a treatise on ‘ lefthandedness,’ 
evoked by his own experiences, and yielding many useful sugges- 
tions, was noticed a few months since in Ze Crz¢ic. A multitude 
of essays and sketches from his always busy pen have enriched 
the many omega and the publications of learned societies with 
which he had been connected during the past fifty years. 

A capable and friendly critic has expressed the opinion that if 

Sir Daniel Wilson had remained in his native country he would 
ate have attained a considerably higher rank in science and 
iterature than that which he actually gained. There seems no 
good reason for pray that the singular ability which in his 
early life called forth the high praise of Hallam, coupled with the 
remarkable ouseey and industry which he displayed throughout 
his career, might have won for him a position in his own country simi- 
lar to that which was held by the late A. de Quatrefages in France, 
and which is now possessed by Professor Virchow in Germany. 
He might have been the acknowledged Dean of British Science, 
with a world-wide reputation, He gave up the hope of this posi- 
tion when he decided to devote his great talents to the claims of a 
struggling university and the many needs of a new country. 
There is no reason to believe that he ever regretted the exchange. 
He was utterly devoid of all merely personal ambition. This fine 
trait of character was strikingly exhibited when the wholly unex- 
pected honor of knighthood was conferred upon him, To the sur- 
prise of those who Fad procured for him the distinction, it proved 
to be utterly distasteful. As it had been actually granted, he could 
not absolutely reject it; but for months he refused to accept the 
title, and only yielded at last reluctantly to the friendly urgency of 
the community in which he lived, and which saw in the otherwise 
unmeaning title at least an evidence of well-earned honor and 
public gratitude, HoRATIO HALE. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

SOME FIFTY THOUSAND PEOPLE attended the free art loan 
exhibition at 73 Allen Street between June 20 and July 31. The 
hundred paintings gathered together by a committee of the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society were sufficiently popular in character to 
attract even uncultivated eyes, and a majority of the men, women 
and children of the tenement-houses who visited the show once 
made their way back again before the exhibition was over, some 
of them returning many times. The most constant visitor was a 
little girl of eight or ten, the daughter of a widowed washerwoman, 
who, coming every day, made a sketch of every picture in the 
rooms. She means.to be an artist. The balloting had the same 
result, probably, that it would have had if the exhibition had been 
held on Murray Hill, and the visitors had voted in strict accordance 
with their personal preferences. Kowalski’s ‘ Polish Weddin 
was the prime favorite among all the canvases shown; while J.G. 
Brown's ‘ Lost Child’ came next to it in popularity. 


—The Judges at the Art Exhibition in Munich have awarded 
medals of the first classto Mr. Whistler, the American artist, and 
Mr. Dwight of New York. Medals of the second class were 
awarded to Messrs. Dewing and Hassenclulde of New York. 

—The Londun correspondent of the Birmingham Pos? says that 
the bust of the Queen upon which the Princess Louise has been 
engaged for some months, and which her Royal Highness has, 
with her Majesty's consent, promised to send to Chicago for ex- 
hibition at the World's Fair, is now complete, ‘It is a notable ex- 
ample of the Princess’s skill, and, standing in the Queen's boudoir 
at Osborne, it has attracted much attention among members of 
the royal family. The Princess has also been at work upon some 
pictures which are intended fur Chicago, and these, it is said, will, 
after the exhibition, be sold, the proceeds being given to some of 
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the charitable institutions in [eaginna) i which she takes so 
much interest. Of all the daughters of the Queen, Princess Louise 
is the best artist, though she is closely run by Princess Beatrice.’ 


Lowell’s Love of Dante 

WE Quote the following paragraphs from the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Dante Society, in which they consti- 
tute the report proper, filling five of the 109 pages of the 
pamphlet :— 

The past year has been a memorable one for the Dante Society: 
The favorable reception by scholars and by the public of works 
published during the year by members of the Society—Mr. Butler’s 
annotated translation of ‘ Hell,’ Dr. Scartazzini’s ‘Dante Hand- 
buch,’ the late Mr. Latham’s translation, with historical notes, of 
Dante’s Letters (the Dante Prize Essay for 1890), and Mr. Nor- 
ton’s translation of the ‘ Divine Comedy’—has shown with what 
faithfulness and what success the members of the Society are pro- 
moting its mg. ‘the encouragement of the study of the Life 
and Works of Dante.’ 

But the year has been chiefly and darkly memorable for the So- 
ciety on account of the death of its secon afikoman ag Rus- 
sell Lowell, who succeeded Mr, Longfellow in that office in 1882. 
The distinction conferred on the Society by its first two Presidents 
[Longfellow and Lowell] is enduring, and the example afforded by 
their life and work will be a perpetual stimulus and encourage- 
ment to their successors. The following extract is from the 
records of the annual meeting, May 17, 1892. 

‘The meeting having béen called to order, [President] Norton 
spoke briefly of the loss which the Society had sustained in the death 
of its President. Mr. Lowell stood first among the interpreters of 
Dante to the English-speaking race. Alike as scholar and as poet, 
by long study and by sympathetic insight, he had become one of 
the intimate familiars of Dante. He had applied to himself in re- 
lation to Dante, the words of Dante to Virgil: “ May the long zeal 
and the great love avail me which have made me search thy vol- 
ume!” The zeal and love had begun in early life and continued 
to its end. Mr, Norton spoke of the character of the instruc- 
tion’given by Mr, Lowell, as professor, to his classes in Dante ; and 
then read some extracts from letters of various dates illustrating 
the constancy of Mr, Lowell’s occupation with the Poet, closing 
with the following extract from one of his unpublished college 
lectures :— A 

‘“ One is sometimes asked by young men to recommend to them a 
course of reading. My advice would always be to confine yourselves 
to the supreme books in whatever literature; still better, to choose 
some one great author and grow thoroughly familiar with him. 
For as all roads lead to Rome, so they all likewise lead thence : 
and you will find that in order to understand perfectly and weigh 
exactly any really vital piece of literature, you will gradually 
and pleasantly persuaded to studies and explorations of which you 
little dreamed when you began, and will find yourselves scholars 
before you are aware, If 1 may be allowed a personal illustration, 
it was my own profound admiration for the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
of Dante that lured me into what little learning I possess. For 
remember that there is nothing less fruitful than scholarship for 
the sake of mere scholarship, nor anything more wearisome in the 
attainment, But the moment you have an object and a centre, at- 
tention is quickened, the mother of memory; and whatever you 
acquire groups and arranges itself in an order which is lucid be- 
cause it is everywhere in intelligent relation to an object of con- 
stant and growing interest. Thus, as respects Dante, I asked my- 
self, What are his points of likeness or unlikeness with the authors 
of classical antiquity? In how far is either of these an advantage 
or defect? What and how much modern literature had preceded 
him? How much was he indebted to it? How far had the Ital- 
ian language been subdued and suppled to the uses of poetry or 
prose ore his time? How much did he color the style or 

ht of the authors who followed him? - Is it a fault or a merit 

that he is so thoroughly im panes with the opinions, passions, 
and even prejudices not only of his age but his country? Was he 
ht or wrong in being a Ghibelline? To what extent is a cer- 
freedom of opinion which he shows sometimes on points of 
religious doctrine to be attributed to the humanizing influence of 
the Crusades in enlarging the horizon of the western mind by 
bringing it in contact with other races, religions, and social ar- 
Tangements? These and a hundred other such questions were 
constant stimulants to thought and inquiry, stimulants such as no 
ose objectless and, so to speak, impersonal study could have 
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No essays were presented in May, 1892, for the Latham Prize, 
which therefore remains open for another year, Attention is 
especially called to the fact that ‘the competition is open not only 
to the students in any department of Harvard University, and to 
Harvard graduates of not more than three years’ standing, but 
also to students and graduates of similar standing in any college 
or university in the United States.’ 

The following subjects are proposed for the year 1892-93, but 
competitors are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed for the six years during which the Dante Prize 
has been offered :— 

1, A comparison of Dante’s system of sins ‘n ‘ Hell’ and ‘ Purgatory, 
and an explanation of its apparent differences in the two reelms., 

2, Who was the Matilda of the ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ and what is her 
allegorical and symbolica! character? 

3. The acquaintance of English writers from Chaucer to Gray with 
the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 

The first of the papers which accompany this Report concludes 
the reprint, begun last year, of all documents known to exist con- 
cerning Dante's public life. A large part of these documents are 
contained in books or periodical literature not easily accessible to 
many students of Dante, and it is hoped that to such this collection 
of them may be of permanent value; to all students it will be a 
convenience to have in a single publication documents which have 
been too long contained only in many different works. The sec- 
ond paper is the list of books and periodical articles relating to 
Dante, received at Harvard College borers during the year ending 
May 1, 1892, These number 172 titles, about the, same as last 
year; $2 are works purchased with the Society's money ; $3 were 
given by authors, editors, or others; the rest are articles in peri- 
odicals or books bought with Library funds. To the many friends 
of the Society in Italy and elsewhere who have presented their 
writings to be added to its Dante library, and to each of whom a 
note of thanks has already been sent by mail, the Society desires 
again publicly to express its gratitude, The third paper is the 
successful essay in competition for the Timmins Prize of 1891, at 
the Harvard Annex, printed here through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Annex, and at the expense of a member of the 
Society. GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, 

May, 1892. Council of the Dante Soctety. 





The Shelley Centenary 


WE APPEND the handbill of the celebration of the Shelley cen- 
tenary at the poet's birthplace, sent to us by a friend in Eng- 


ws THE HORSHAM CELEBRATION 
Of the Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Shelley 
WILL BE OBSERVED ON THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 
IN THE 
Albion Hall, Horsham. 
R. H. Hurst, Esq., J.P., D.L., In THE CHAIR. 


AN ADDRESS ON SHELLEY 
Witt Be Deriverrp sy 
EDMUND GOSSE, ESQ. M.A. 
There will also be Lyrics from Shelley Sung by 
H. SIMS-REEVES, ESQ., AND MISS ADA TOMLINSON; 
And Recitations of Dramatic Scenes by 
MISS ALMA MURRAY, 
The Baponent of Shelleyan Drams. 
CHAIR TO BBE TAKEN AT 430 P.M, 
pr ne gl mag Wa eet tg eta oT nope igh Yom ahyerod ‘ous’ Eu bs 
Horsham ; Mr. W. H. Anpverson, Middle Street, m; or of the . Secs., 
Mr, J. Sraniay Litre, Rudgwick, Horsham, and Mr, J. J. Rosinson, West Sussex 
Gasette, Arundel, 


Mr, GOsse’s ADDRESS 
It is in the period of youth that Shelley appeals to us most 
directly, and exercises his most unquestioned authority over the 
pry In early life, at the moment more es: when 
the uality ins to assert itself, a young man or a youn 
iscovers in this poet certain geal whi 
, but the best, not only genuine, but 
t that ‘age we ask for light, and do not 


woman of feeling 
appear to be not merely 
exclusively interesting. 
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care how it Is distributed, for melody, and do not ask the purpose 
of the song, for color, and find no hues too brilliant to delight the 
unwearied eye. Shelley satisfies these cravings of youth. His 
whole conception of life is bounded by its illusions. The brilliancy 
of the morning dream, the extremities of radiance and gloom, 
the most pellucid truth, the most triumphant virtue, the most sin- 
ister guilt and melodramatic infamy alone contrive to rivet the 
attention, All half-lights, all arrangements in grey or russet are 
cast aside with impatience, as unworthy of the emancipated spirit. 
Winged Youth, in the bright act of sowing its intellectual wild 
oats, demands a poet, and Horsham, just one hundred years ago, 
produced Shelley to satisfy that natural craving. 

It is not for grey philosophers, or sage hermits wearing out the 
evening of life, to pass a definitive verdict on the poetry of Shelley. 
It is easy for critics of this temper to point out weak places in the 
radiant panoply, to say that this is incoherent, and that hysterical, 
andthe other an ethereal fall Sympathy is needful, a recog- 
nition of the point of view, before we can begin to judge Shel- 
ley aright. We must throw ourselves back to what we were 
at twenty, and recollect how dazzling, how fresh, how full of color 
and melody and odor this poetry seemed to us,—how like a May- 
day morning in a rich Italian garden, with a fountain, and with 
nightingales in the blossoming boughs of the orange-trees, with 
the vision of a frosty Apennine beyond the belt of laurels, and 
clear auroral sky everywhere above our heads. We took him for 
what he seemed,—‘ a pard-like spirit beautiful and swift,’—and we 
thought to criticise him as little as we thought to judge the mur- 
mur of the forest or the reflection of the moonlight on the lake. 
He was exquisite, unfettered, young like ourselves, and yet as wise 
asa divinity. We followed him unquestioning, walking in step 
with his panthers, as the Bacchantes followed Dionysus out of 
India, intoxicated with enthusiasm. 

If our sentiment is no longer so rhapsodical, shall we blame the 
poet? Hardly,1 think. He has not dba older; it is we who are 
orgre 3 further and further from that happy eastern morning where 
the light is fresh, and the shadows plain and clearly defined. Over 
all our lives, over the lives of those of us who may be seeking to 
be least trammelled by the commonplace, there creeps ever on- 
wards the stealthy tinge of conventionality, the admixture of the 
earthly, We cannot honestly wish it to be otherwise. It is the 
natural development, which turns kittens into cats, and blithe- 
hearted lads into earnest members of Parliament. If we try to 
resist this inevitable tendency, we merely become eccentric, a 
mockery to others and a trouble to ourselves. Let us accept our 
respectability with becoming airs of gravity ; it is another thing to 
deny that youth was sweet. When I see an elderly person prov- 
ing that the genius of Shelley has been overrated, I cannot restrain 
a melancholy smile. What would he, what would I, give for that 
exquisite ardor, by the light of which all other poetry seemed dim ? 
You recollect Shelley's curious phrase that to go to him for com- 
monsense was like going to a gin-palace for mutton-chops, The 
speech was a rash one, and has done him harm. But it is true 
enough that those who are conscious of the grossness of life, and 
are overmaterialized, must go to him for the elixir and ether which 

te the senses. 

If I am right in thinking that you will all be with me in consid- 
ering this beautiful passion of youth, this recapturing of the illu- 
sions, as the most notable of the gifts of Shelley's poetry, you will 
also, I think, agree with me in placing only second to it the witch- 
ery which enables this writer, more than any other, to seize the 
most tumultuous and agitating of the emotions, and present them 
to us colored by the analogy of natural beauty. Whether it be 
the a of a solitary human being, to whom the little downy 
owl is a friend, or the sorrows and desires of Prometheus, on whom 
the primal elements attend as slaves, Shelley is able to mould his 
verse to the expression of feeling, and to harmonize natural 
phenomena to the magnitude or the delicacy of his theme. No 
other poet has so wide a grasp as he in this respect, no one sweeps 
80 broadly the full diapason of man in nature. Laying hold of the 

eral life of the universe with a boldness that is unparalleled, he 
equal to the most sensitive of the naturalists in his exact obser- 
vation of tender and humble forms. 

And to the ardor of fiery youth and the imaginative sympathy 
of pantheism, he adds what we might hardly expect from so rapt 

so tempestuous a singer—-the artist's self-restraint. Shelley is 
none of those of whom we are sometimes told in these days, whose 
mission is too serious to be transmitted with the arts of “anguage, 
who are too much occupied with the substance to care about t 
All that is best in his bag bree collection of verse cries out 
t this wretched heresy, Withall his modernity, his revolu- 
instincts, his disdain of the unessential, his poetry is of 
the highest and most classic tech erfection, No one, among 
the moderns, has gone further than he in the just attention to 
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ic form, and there is so severe a precision in his most vibrat- 
ng choruses that we are taken by them into the company, not of 
the Ossians and the Walt Whitmans, not of those who feel yet 
bn control their feelings, but of those impeccable masters of 
style 
7 who dwelt by the azure sea 
Of serene and golden Italy, 
Or Greece, the mother of the free, 


And now, most inadequately and tamely, yet I trust with some 
sense of. the greatness of my theme, I have endeavored to recall 
to your minds certain of the cardinal qualities which animate the 
divine poet whom we celebrate to-day. I have no taste for those 
poli aang of our great writers which assign to them rank like 
schoolboys in a class, and I cannot venture to suggest that 
Shelley stands above or below this or that brother immortal. But 
of one thing I am quite sure, that when the slender roll is called 
of those singers who make the poetry of England second only to 
that of Greece (if, even, of Greece), however few are named, 
Shelley must be among them. To-day, under the auspices of the 
greatest poet our language has produced since Shelley died, en- 
couraged by universal public opinion and by dignitaries of all the 
professions, yes, even by prelates of our national church, we are 

athered here as a sign that the period of prejudice is over, that 
een is in sympathy at last with her beautiful wayward child, 
understands his great language and is reconciled to his harmonious 
ministry, A century has gone by, and once more we acknowledge 
the truth of his own words :— 
The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 
Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 





The American Newspaper Press 


A writer named Edward Delille prints in Zhe Mine- 
teenth Century—a ‘ high class’ monthly review run on rather 
sensational lines—an article on ‘ The American Newspaper 
Press.’ ‘The New York 7ribune is decidedly the white black- 
bird of American journalism,’ he declares ; and while he gives 
perfunctory praise to Zhe Nation, the New York Home 
Journal is apparently the weekly that comes nearest to his 
heart. We quote his closing paragraphs:— 


Special and tradé journals, the world over, one is ever willing to be 
told about, even though one have no particular knowledge of the 
matters whereof they treat. It is always vaguely exciting to know 
that certain fellow-creatures are sufficiently exercised by the ques- 
tion of bees, or of roller-skating, or of archery, or of the fabrica- 
tion of elderberry wine, to have an organ entirely devoted to the 
subject. America is the great home of these journals of trades 
and fads and specialties. Somewhere or other in America you will 
find a paper representing every particular pursuit or interest which 
could be named, from polygamy to Polynesian metaphysics, In 
the States, the moment a man has an idea he ‘starts’ a paper in 
order to advocate it. Such ‘organs” are not, perhaps, particu- 
larly admirable, but at all events they may be regarded as en- 
hancing the variety of life. 

So much is the American — a mewspaper that it contains 
nothing whatever but news. Noliterature, no criticism, no descrip- 
tion, and, as we have seen, — any adequate editorial comment. 
It may be well, therefore, in the hope of obtaining some relief, to 
advert now to the weekly paper, a distinct and particular species, 
whether appearing in its own right solely, or as a weekly edition of 
the big newsmongering dailies, If the latter, it will very likely run 
to some appalling number of ; thirty, like the Herald ; forty 
or more, like the 7yébune; sixty, like several of the others. 
Throughout the States every greatly successful daily will have its 
weekly edition, which may certainly be considered as ‘coming’ 
cheap to the reader for such an inordinate amount of matter. 
Quantity is supplied; as for the question of quality, that had 
better not be entered into too minutely. The original tendency of 
these weeklies was towards something fondly imagined in the States 
to be literature. The ultimate result is simply a sort of medley or 
miscellany, a hespe-cosee of rubbish raked up from every heap. 
The great object has been to get together as much and as varied 
matter as possible, in order to cover the greatest possible extent of 
space. One finds everything in these Sunday editions; a whole 
tale, such as‘ Japhet in Search of a Father’ ; correspondence from 
different capitals of the United States and the world ; facetia in 
huge indigestible doses; special articles (save the mark !) upon every 
variety * subject ; reports of games and sports in the wildest and 
rankest profusion ; and what not else and more! To give an idea 
of the tone and contents of the typical American Sunday paper, I 




















cannot do better than to quote the following announcement from 
the columns of the New York Wor/d:—‘ To-morrow (Sunday) The 

World will consist of 320 columns, and those 320 columns will be 
found instructive, entertaining, and elevating to an unusual degree. 
For instance : this is the season of candidates, and from to-mor- 
row every reader of Zhe World will know all about one of the 
most interesting men now throwing a shadow on the White House 
door.’ [Here follows, in enormous letters and accompanied by a 
cut, the name of ‘Senator John M. Palmer.’] ‘This interesting 

rsonality ’ [meaning, evidently, the personality of Senator John 

. Palmer] ‘has been studied by an able writer with as much care 
as the late Herschel could have bestowed on a newly discovered 

Janet. His early life, his personality, his friendly views on whisky 
and tobacco, his fine boys, and his clock-peddling stories are 
dweltupon. “The Gladstone of the West ” may now consider him- 
self ably introduced to the East.’ Other features of the Sunday 
World are: ‘Mr. Jay Gould and Jim Fisk’s widow: an account of 
the queer transactions which have made Mr. Gould a little richer 
and Mrs, Fisk, widow of Gould’s partner, almost a pauper.’ Then 
an article by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer on ‘ The Week in Art,’ 
which, in the terms of the advertisement, ‘ will enable the ignorant 
who w// talk about art, at least to talkintelligently.’ Then divers 
other articles, all duly named and described, in style no less racy 
of the soil; and the whole winds up with: ‘ These are but a few 
of the features that will make this Suaday World more cheering 
than breakfast or glad sunshine.’ 

In passing I may remark that even the Sunday edition of the 
World is outdone by such a publication as the weekly Police 
Gazette. The demand for this paper is such that, as I can well 
remember Mr. Bret Harte remarking to me one afternoon on the 
Boulevard des Italiens some twelve or fifteen years ago, it is prob- 
ably read by a greater number of people than any other journal in 
the United States. Mr. Stevenson in one of his books describes a 
bar-room, on the outskirts of civilized habitation, where the onl 
two things to read were a very ancient copy of one of Ouida’s 
novels and the very latest number of the New York Police Gazette. 

Of course every American weekly is not a Police Gasetie or a 
Sunday World, There is in New York a literary organ named 
the ation, rather heavy perhaps in tone and colorless as to con- 
tents, but dignified, sound, and packed closely with the expression 
of varied thought and culture. It would be ludicrous, though, and 
suggestive, to compare the number of readers of the Police Gazette 
with the number of readers of the Nation. 

Another critical and literary organ is The Critic. With these 
two journals the list of literary publications in the States is ex- 
hausted, or very nearly. 

Distinctly the States are not as yet a literary nation. One of 
the most noticeable features in the wilderness of printed matter 
which crops up daily throughout the country is the absence of 
anything like literary thought or writing, To the best of my be- 
lief there has never been in America any greatly influential and 
representative cee organ. In every land under the sun, no 
doubt, there will be found somewhere or other the cp tye 
ful of just men. In America, during the middle years of the cen- 
tury, this small proportion of shining lights among the darkness, 


this vex inch of salt whereby the mass was leavened, was rep- 
resent Ralph Waldo Emerson and his Concord compeers 
and disciples. 


But has this little American school of plain living and high 
thinking ever set its mark upon even the corner or margin of the 
American press at large? One is reluctantly inclined to doubt it 
when one looks through these hundreds and thousands of daily, 
weekly, and other publications, each more than the other trivial, 
vulgar, ignorant, braggart, and void of everything which consti- 
tutes true sense or thought. Not even one age pxome worth of the 
American bread of life to this intolerable deal of rancid and nause- 
ous Yankee sack ! 

Then with regard to the side-issue of theatrical criticism, which, 
however, is not disconnected with the degree of artistic civilization 
inacountry. By the English press in general the subject of the- 
atricals is ‘handled’ decorously, if rather densely and dully. In 
the French press small masterpieces of criticism, in certain cases 
almost good enough to live, are called forth weekly and daily by 
the performances at the principal theatres. In America, speaking 
generally, “7 the most unlettered stuff is written about players 

he chief object seems to be to call ladies, like Lord 


and plays. 
Salisbury, by their family name ¢out court; as ‘ Bernhardt,’ ‘An-- 


derson,”‘ Kendall.’ Theatrical journals, mostly weekly, abound ; 
in particular, the Dramatic Mirror, Dramatic News and Dra- 
matic Times. They abound and flourish—rankly. But wh 
cavil at their foibles? The players are pleased, the public 


Pleased, and of course the proprietors also. Than this, what more 
Could be desired ? 
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Sporting journals in America are much to the fore, and on the 
whole are good representatives of their class. The Spirit of the 
Times, the Clipper, the Horseman, Forest and Stream, and others 
may be mentioned. 

word of particular praise must be uttered regarding some of 
the illustrated weeklies. Harper's Weekly, though rsther insipid, 
is decent, almost dignified. Frank Leslie's Weekly is vulgar, and 
consequently pre-eminently successful. The ‘colored comics,’ 
Puck and Fades, are of more recent foundation, There is about: 
these newcomers a touch of German humor not unwelcome; for 
the experience and reflection of a lifetime tend to convince one 
that of all national ‘humors,’ the American variety is most to be 
dreaded. Mr. Henry James was perhaps unduly optimistic when 
he remarked a little while ago that ‘a fondness for American 
humor is not necessarily a bar to future intellectual development.’ 
And ‘American humor is a national calamity’ was the dictum of 
Matthew Arnold. 

In this brief excursion —— the fields of American political, 
commercial, literary, sporting, dramatic, illustrated, humorous, and 
satirical journalism, one not uninteresting name, I perceive, has 
been omitted—that of the Home Journal of New York. This is a 
favorite organ of society and literature founded forty or fifty years 
ago by the poet and essayist, N. P. Willis, and now conducted by 

r. Morris Phillips most carefully and unassumingly on sound and 
pleasant lines. The Home Journal has for motto: ‘We should 
do our utmost to encourage the beautiful, for the useful encou 
itself.’ Would that the same could be adopted and applied by the 
nation 

If one seek by way of conclusion to disengage the more general 
distinctive traits of the American press, one cannot fail to discern 
divers points that differentiate it from the other newspaper presses 
of the world, Thus the American press was the first to develop 
what it calls ‘enterprise’ in the daily pursuit and publication of 
what it describes as ‘news.’ About the time of the American 
Civil War, when in all parts of the country feeling ran so high and 
excitement was on tiptoe from moment to moment, the daily 
papers executed positive sours de force in the way of p 
early and abundant information concerning all the important en- 
gagements whereon the country’s fate depended as did Damocles's 
sword from its doubtful thread, Reporters, by special order of 
the journals they represented, spent money, time, energy, and even 
blood in the ceaseless untiring effort to—as they themselves would 
have expressed it—‘ get there every time,’ ‘Get there’ een 
and it cannot be denied that the knack or habit of ‘gett: 2 
is an American characteristic, A Ere Sent of bold and admirable 
war reporting has been accom by representatives of the 
British press since the days to which I refer. But the fact should 
be borne in mind that America, in this respect, distinctly showed 
the rest of the world the way. Money is never an object with 
American newspaper proprietors when it is a question of g 
ing what they feel to be a prevailing desire or taste among their 
readers. And this makes it all the more to be regretted that the 
desires and tastes of American readers in general should be what 
they evidently are. 

he American press, likewise, first introduced and developed 
the present system of world-wide telegraphic communications, 
Here again the English press—to say nothing of any other—has 
merely followed in the American wake, There is, after all, some- 
thing rather imposing in the reflection that the death of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, would be known 4p? nearly as soon and with 
almost as full details in Los Angeles, California, as in London or 
in Leeds. 

In the matter of editorial authority and tone, the American press 
might, however, with all benefit sit long and humbly at the feet of 
the English or even the French, Barring a very few exceptions, 
in the whole American press there is no editorial writing at all, 
The description of the most trivial metropolitan event would be 
more to the taste of the average American reader than the most 
chastened and lofty ‘leader’ ever penned, The cheville ouvriere 
or lynchpin of every ‘live’ American newspaper is the reporter, 
who was, no doubt, the first to sow and gather that exquisite 
flower of Transatlantic ‘humor,’ which, among a million other 
similar blooms, can blossom into the words "Ferked to Jesus,’ 
printed in huge letters at the top of a column devoted to a mur- 
derer’s execution. 

The American press is not artistic, not literary, not didactic, not 
even political, save in the sense of partisanship according to per- 
sonal interest. If it may justly be qualified as ‘national,’ then 


nothing remains but to present one’s compliments of condolence 
to the nation. As for its more particular tendencies and charac- 
teristics, it is restless, feverish, mutable, unsettled, unbalanced, and 
Its example is not only bad, but acre. or. for, as 


degree, 


unformed. 
all who run may read, of late years, in no inconsidera’ 
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European newspaper presses have become infected thereby. But 
to be hidebound is a worse state still for any press than to be 


American, Where there exists so much of fluctuation, there is at 
least some cause to hope for favorable change. ‘ L’homme ab- 
surde est celui qui ne change jamais,’ and yet more absurd the 


paper. 

‘Let us keep our minds open’ has long been the advice of sages. 
‘ Let us keep our papers open’ is a no less desirable principle—in 
* some countries more honored in the breach than the observance. 
The undeniable ‘ openness’ of American sheets constitutes, per- 
haps, the only truly hopeful element to be discovered in a news- 

per press that in other respects is rather a portent than a sub- 
feet for just boast. 





Notes 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. makea large number of announcements, 
three of the more a publications on their list being re- 

rints of Sheridan's ‘School for Scandal,’ illustrated by Frank M. 

regory, with five color plates and over forty designs in black and 
white; Molloy’s ‘Peg Woffington,’ with over sixty illustrations 
from contemporary portraits and prints; and Trollope’s ‘ Chron- 
icles of Barsetshire,’ in thirteen volumes, with photogravures from 
designs by C. R. Grant. Each of these will appear in an édition 
de luxe, as well as in —— trappings. Other works promised 
are the Memoirs of Mme. de Staal (not Mme. de Staél), trans- 
lated Cora Bell, with forty-one etchings by Lalauze; Count 
Alexis Tolstot's ‘ Prince Serebryani,’ translated by Jeremiah Cur- 
tin; ‘Samantha on the Race Problem,’ by Marietta Holley, with 
seventy-five pen-and-ink drawings by Kemble, easily first amon 
living delineators of the darkey ; the Poems of Giosué Carducci, 
translated from the Italian and introduced by Frank Sewall, and 

rinted at the De Vinne Press; ‘ Beauty of Form and Grace of 

esture,’ by Frances M. Steele and Elizabeth L. Steele Adams, 
with eighty-one illustrations ; ‘My Uncle and My Curé,’ from the 
French of Jean de la Bréte, by Ernest Redwood, with over thirty 
illustrations by Georges Janet; ‘A Scamper Through Spain and 
Tangier,’ by ay at homas, with illustrations by the author; 
‘The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb,’ edited by Brander Mat- 
thews, with sixteen photogravure illustrations ; ‘ Essays in Literary 
Interpretation,’ - Framilton W. Mabie, author of ‘ My Study Fire,’ 
etc,; and ‘ The Universal Atlas,’ including county and railroad 
maps of the United States, with maps of all other countries from 
latest surveys, and many statistical tables, 


— = Century Vignettes,’ by Austin Dobson, with 
many illustrations, announced by the same firm, will appear in a 
edition and an édttion de luxe, as will also ‘ The Dramatic 
Essays of Charles Lamb,’ noted above; and in the series of 
Makers of America, attention is called to forthcoming volumes on 
the late Archbishop Hughes of New York, by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Brann; on Robert Morris, by Prof. Sumner of Yale; on Le- 
moine, the founder of New Orleans, by Grace King; and on 
Bishop White of Philadelphia, by the Rev. Dr. Julius H, Ward. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce also ‘Almost Fourteen,’ ‘a 
book for parents and young people of both sexes approaching 
maturity,’ by Mortimer A, Warren. 

—Mr. Robert Waters, author of a ‘ Life of William Cobett’ and 
‘Shakespeare as Portrayed by Himself,’ is about to issue through 
the Worthington Co, a volume entitled ‘ Intellectual Pursuits; or, 
Culture by Self-Help '—a collection of brief essays first contributed 
to The Christian Advocate, the New York Home Journal and 
Far and Near, ‘The Homes and Haunts of Genius,’ ‘ The Se- 
cret of Literary Success,’ ‘The Influence of Surroundings,’ ‘ How 
Genius is Awakened,’ ‘ Ideals,’ ‘ Hobbies’ and ‘ Debate and Debat- 
ing Societies ’ are among the thirty-eight themes discussed. 

—The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists will be held 
in London, from September 5 to 12, under the presidency of Prof. 
Max Miiller. Among the Vice-Presidents are named the Marquis 
of Ripon,Lord Northbrook, Sir Henry Rawlinson,Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Wm. Muir, Sir W. W. Hunter and Sir Edwin Arnold. The list of 
Presidents of sections comprises Professors Cowell, Sayce, Robert- 
son Smith, B, H, Chamberlain and Le Page Renouf, together with 
Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Arthur Gordon, Dr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir M.E. Grant Duff and Lord Reay. Mr. Gladstone's 
section will be ‘Archaic Greece and the East. : 


—Henry Holt & Co.’s fall announcements of educational books 
include the ‘ Physics ’ of Prof. George F, Barker of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the American Science Series—Advanced 
Course ; a ‘Dictionary of Botanical Terms,’ popular as well as 
scientific, by A. A. Crozier; ‘ Representative English Literature,’ 

selections with historical connections, by Henry S. Pancoast ; 
a second voiume of the late Bernhard Ten Brink's ‘ English Lit- 
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@rature '; ‘German Literature in its Chief E ’ by Prof. Kuno 
Francke of Harvard, and ‘ Histoire de la Litterature rangaise,’ by 
Prof, Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, Louisiana ; three books 
by Prof. Von Jagemann of Harvard—namely, ‘Elements of Ger- 
man Syntax,’ ‘ Materials for German Prose Composition’ and the 
first three books of ‘Goethe's Dichtung und Warheit ’; a ‘ Mini- 
mum French Grammar,’ x Prof. E. S. Joynes of the South Caro- 
lina College; ‘ Contes de Daudet,’ edited by Prof. A. G. Cameron 
of Yale; a‘ History of Modern Philosophy,’ from Nicholas von 
Cusa to the present time, by Prof. Richard Falkenberg of Erlangen, 
translated under the author’s supervision by Prof. A. C. Armstrong 
of Wesleyan ; ‘Hume,’ by Prof. Aikins of Trinity, and ‘ Hegel,’ by 
Prof. Royce of Harvard, in Dr. Sneath’s series of Modern Philos- 
ophers ; ‘Greek Lessons,’ by Prof. Thos. D. Goodell of Yale (an 
enlargement of his ‘Greek in English’), and a companion Latin 
book, ‘ The Latin in English,’ by Prof. Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Minnesota. 

—The organization of the American Psychological Association 
has been entrusted to President Hall of Clark University and 
Profs, Fullerton of the University of Pennsylvania, Jastrow of the 
University of Wisconsin, James of Harvard, Ladd of Yale, Cattell 
of Columbia and Baldwin of the University of Toronto. 


—Mr, John Bigelow, one of the Trustees, contributes to the 
amg wd Scribner's under the title, ‘The Tilden Trust Library : 
What Shall it Be ?,’ the facts concerning Mr. Tilden’s intentions, 
including an important proposal of a location for a library build- 
ing. To the same number a paper on ‘ The Education of the 
Blind’ is contributed by Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, who has studied 
very carefully the development of the various modes of instruction. 


—Teachers and all persons interested in the education of young 
children should read the article in The Atlantic for September by 
Horace E. Scudder, entitled ‘The Primer and Literature.’ The 
same number will contain the first instalment of Mrs. Deland’s 
‘Story of a Child,’ and ‘Political Assessments in the Coming 
Campaign,’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 

—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Characteristics’ will be published in 
book form by The Century Co., which will -bring out also ‘ Crow’s 
Nest, and Belhaven Tales,’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, and ‘ Old 
Ways and New,’ a collection of tales by Miss Viola Roseboro, 
‘ Love in the Calendar’ is the tentative title of a volume of poems 
by Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, which the same ‘concern’ is 
preparing to publish, 

—Capt. Trotter, well-known by his biography of Warren Hast- 
ings and other works on Indian history, will write a Life of Lord 
Auckland for the Rulers of India Series. In preparation for the 
English Men of Action Series are ‘Marlborough,’ by Col. Sir 
William Butler, and ‘Sir John Moore,’ by Col. Maurice, 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons offer to send to any person who has 
urchased their edition of Talleyrand’s Memoirs a four-page sheet 
or insertion at the close of the last volume. It contains Talley- 

rand's latest act—a ‘retraction’ of the errors of his life, and a 
letter of submission to Pope Gregory XVI. The documents were 
strangely withheld from the English translators of the Memoirs. 


—‘Mitchell’s Library Guide’ is a collection in one bound vol- 
ume of the catalogues issued from time to time by Mitchell's book 
shop. It includes valuable Americana and a number of other scarce 
works, There are 3375 consecutive numbers in the volume. 


—The American Library Association has established, under the 
name'of the A. L. A. Council, a kind of library senate, The 
Association elected by written ballot those whom they considered 
the ten leading librarians of the,country, and these in turn enlarged 
their number totwenty. Each member serves for five years, The 
body has important advisory powers, and it is expected that the 
smaller body, being more manageable, will be able to hold more 
frequent meetings and to undertake certain important library work 
which would be impracticable for the general association with its 
hundreds of members, 

—At the Lyceum Theatre, London, Lord Tennyson's ‘ Becket’ 
will be presented next winter. Mr. Irving has had the manuscript 
in his possession for several years. Next July Mr. Irving and his 
company will come to the United States under Mr. Abbey's man- 
agement. 


—Miss Josephine Pollard, a well-known writer on religious 
ics, died at her home, 409 West 18th Street, on Monday, after 
ong illness. The best-known of her works are ‘Bible Stories 
for Children, ‘The Old Testament in Words of One Syllable,’ a 
similar version of the New Testament, and ‘ The Life of Christ for 
Young People.' Miss Pollard was a New Yorker by birth, and 
about fifty years old. Her funeral took place on Thursday at 


to 
a 


4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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—Charlotte M. Yonge’s new story, ‘The Cross-Roads; or, A 
*hoice in Life,’ a story for young women, will be published on 

1 by Mr. Whittaker, who will issue also ‘Imogen; or, Only 
Eighteen,’ by Mrs. Molesworth, 


—Stepniak & Volkowski have already achieved success with the 
German edition of ‘Free Russia,’ which is published in Switzer- 
land and from there is distributed over the German-speaking part 
of Europe and down the Danube. Pretty soon we shall hear of 
the ‘ Friends of Russian Freedom’ having a branch in Berlin and 
besieging the Tsar’s frontier with paper ammunition more danger- 
ous to _ Revert autocracy than anything yet devised by Krupp. 
Steps to this end have already been taken. 


—It is said that Mr. David Christie Murray will probably be 
seen in his play, ‘ Ned’s Chum,’ in New York during the coming 
season. 


—Miss E. Penrose, a student of Somerville Hall, who has just 
obtained a first class in the Honour School of Liter Humaniores 
(‘Greats’) at Oxford, is the first woman who has attained to this 
distinction since the examination was opened to women, some four 
years ago. 

—The statue of Edward Irving, which has been set up at Annan 
in Dumfriesshire, where he was born on Aug. 15, 1792, was 
unveiled on Monday, the anniversary of his birth. 


—The proportion of books of fiction drawn for home reading in 
the St. Louis Public Library has fallen from 62 to only 52 per cent. 
Concerning this change the St. Louis Repudlic says :— 

This decrease of 10 per cent. is phenomenal, more so because within 
the time in which it has taken place much has been done to popularize 
the library and encourage its use by those who, supposedly, read least. 
In the same time the percentage of cyclopzdias and magazines used in 
the reference department has increased from 5,11 to 15.41 of the books 
drawn, and there has also been an increase of nearly 7 per cent. in the 
ratio of books on social science drawn in the total. 


—The widow of the millionaire M. P., the late Peter Rylands, 
is to present the famous Althorp library of Lord Spencer, together 
with a collection of nearly $100,000 worth of modern books to the 
city of Manchester. The almost priceless gift is made in order to 
perpetuate Mr. Ryland’s memory in the manner which he desired. 
Among his own literary purchases was a copy of the ‘ Biblia Pau- 
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perum,’ from the Borghese collection, This cost him over $3000, 
In addition to the munificent gift already mentioned, Mrs. Ry- 
lands has bought a site on which she will erect suitable buildings 


for the reception of the books. The Pall Mail quotes Macaulay 
on the Althorp library in 1849 :— 


We had breakfast at nine, ed by prayers in the chapel. I was 
just in time for them. After breakfast I went to the library. The first 
glance showed me what a vast collection it was. Though not much 
given to admire the merely curious parts of libraries, I was greatly 

leased with the old block-printing, the very early specimens of the art at 

entz—the Caxtons, the Florence Homer, the Alduses, the famous Boc- 
caccio, I looked with particular interest into the two editions of 
Chaucer by Caxton, and at the preface of the latter. Lord Spencer 
[father of the present Earl] expressed his regret that his sea education 
had kept him ignorant of much that was known to scholars, and said 
that his chief pleasure in his library was derived from the pleasure of his 
friends, This hc said so frankly and kindly that it was impossible not 
- be humbled by his superiority in a thing more important even than 
earning. 





Publications Received 


(omewt att dud tt te ont hin Wine 
of any wor is a lance, en ne is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
American Seciety of Church History, Papers of. Ed. by S. M. Jackson. $3, 
G. ry Putnam's Sons, 
Ardavan, A.el (H.W. French). The Lance of Kanana, $1. Boston: D. Lothro . 
Browning Year-Book. §$r. E. P. Dutton i eo 
Collins, M. Morial the Mahatma. $1.95. Lovell, Gestefeld & 
Cox, M. Mcl, Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. $1.95. 
Boston : D, Lothrop Co, 
D’Arblay, Mme, (Frances Burney). Diary and Letters, 3 vols. §3. 


Dickens, C. Martin Chuzzlewit. §:. 
Dickens, C, Old Curiosity Shop, §$:, Co, 
Dickens, M, A, Cross Currents. D. Appleton & Co, 
Hotahehko, N. H. The General's Daughter, Tr. by W. Gaussen. soc, 

Cassell Pub. Co. 


Hyde, W.deW. Practical Ethics. 89. H. Holt & Co. 
Idaho School Report. Boise City, Idaho, 
ewish Theological Seminary Association, Report of, 
wis, H. Beatrix Rohan, soc. R. Bonner’s Sons. 
Monist, The. Vol. Ul 


Chicago : Open Court Pub. Co, 


ol. Il. 
Professor (The), and Other Poems. mt 
$ Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 
Salter, W. Columbian Calendar. rn Iowa: E.C, 
Shakespeare, W., Works of, Ed, by W. A. Wright, Vol, VII. $3. Macmillan & 
Sterne, S. Story of Two Lives, A Cassell Pub. 
Lovell, Coryell & Co, 


soc. 
Wilcox, E. W, An Erring Woman's Love. $2.50. 











HE CRITIC was founded in January, 1881. 
newspapers of every description, there was then no purely literary periodical. 


In a city that teemed with general and class 
Several un- 


successful attempts had been made to remove this reproach to the cultivated classes of the metrop- 
olis, but it was reserved for THE Critic to show that an ample field for an independent literary news- 


paper existed in America. 


At first the new journal was issued fortnightly; but it was soon found 


that in order to keep abreast of its work, it must be published once a week; and for the past 


e 


ight years Tue Critic has been ¢he only literary weekly, not only in New York, but in America. 
T 


e success of what seemed at first a hazardous enterprise has long been assured. No paper in 


the country has ever won for itself so high a position in so short a time. 
10 cents acopy. $3 year. 


mined to maintain its place. 





None is more deter- 
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able than any other. 





The 1892 Model 


Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great 
Simplicity, Durability, Easy Manipulation, render it more desir- 


The value of a Remington as an educational instrument 
is now freely conceded by many leading educators and school 














Teaches sgt Reveals Errors in 
Neatness ‘* It is excellent as a purely educational study.” llin 
7 “Invaluable adjunct to a Business Course.” Spe I 8: 
Care, ‘* The effect it has upon pupils as to neatness, accuracy, etc., etc., is simply Grammar 
marvelous,” . 
Accuracy, ‘* Errors are brought out in bold relief by the work of the Typewriter.” Punctuation, 
5 i ‘The cold type is merciless ; it gives the pupil a faithful record of his eG vatik Gi 
Observation. ignorance and carelessness.” Capitalization. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York 
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Charles E. Merrill & Co.'s Authorized (Brantwood) Edition 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 











London, August, 1890. 
Mr. GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce that Ruskin's Works will hereafter be published in America by 
Messrs. CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., of New York, who will issue the only authorized editions. 


In accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin’s English publishers, upon which the above notice was based, we have the pleasure of 
announcing the publication of the Brantwood Edition ef Ruskin’s Works, in 21 volumes. This ts the only edition published in this country with 
Mr. Rushin's consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit, The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s personal super- 
vision, and the type, paper and style of binding are in accordance with his suggestions, Each of the prose works contains a special introduction 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for, and the conditions under which it was written. These intro- 
ductions from the pen of Mr. Ruskin’s most intimate friend and most acute and sympathetic critic, many of them containing extracts from personal 
letters written while the works were in preparation, give to this edition a rare and unique value. The two volumes of poetry written between 
the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an appendix of later poems now first collected from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes, biographical and critical, by Mr, Ruskin’s secretary, William G, Collingwood, M.A. The chronological arrange. 
ment of the poems—the author's age at the time of writing being printed at the top of each page—illustrates in a most interesting manner the 
















































reracet of his mind and style. The two volumes of poems have been copyrighted in this country under the new law, and the attention of 


the public is called to the fact that, by virtue of this copyright, we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply Ruskin's 
costs in a uniform style of binding, This edition is intended to include what Mr, Ruskin and his literary advisers regard as the essential and 


permanent part of his writings. 


The unillustrated volumes, bound in dark green cloth, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50 each, and the illustrated 


volumes for $2.75. 


’ All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice. 





“Messrs. Charles £. Merrill & Co. publish the only authorised edition of the writings of Mr. John 
Ruskin, and among the different American editions which have appeared from time to time the only one which 
is worthy of a permanent place in a well-stocked library.”—Ricuarp H. Stopparp, Mail and Express. 


The Chicage Journal:—An Honest Ruskin !|—There is probably no other writer of 
the t century who has done so much to quicken the moral sense of English- 
, to persuade them of their duty as Christians and as men, and to 
t ideas of thought and conduct as the eloquent art critic whose name 
heads this article. He has been a teacher in the highest and noblest sense of he term, 
and America, no less than England, acknowledges to the full her share of indebted- 
to him for his wise eo as well as for the example of his generous and devoted 
life. But it is curious to reflect that whatever helpful instruction and whatever ethical 
the majority of his A lers have taken from his writings has 
been derived from a polluted source, for all hitherto existing editions of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works have been of the pirated sort—unsanctioned by their author and bringing to 
him no remuneration. It would doubtless do a man good to read the Bible, even fi he 
had to steal it; but if he were the kind of person to whom moral ideas appeal, he would 
not be likely to get very far in the powed without feeling a little uncomfortable about 
the manner in which the book was acquired. 

It is therefore a great satisfaction to be able to announce an authorized edition of 
the works of Mr, Ruskin, and the thought that the volumes have been honest! 
verges will doubless add materially to the satisfaction with which they will be moa 
And this forthcoming ‘' Brantwood”’ editios (New York; Charles E. Merrill & Co.) is 
not' merely authorized, it is substantially Mr. Ruskin’s own edition, Furthermore, 
Mr. les Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, the intimate friend of Mr. Ruskin, is to 
each volume of the American edition with an introduction descriptive of its 
and of the circumstances under which it came to be written. . . . 
their mechanical execution only praise can be geben. The t phy is 
beautiful and the paper has a warm and restful tint familiar to readers of Mr. Ruskin’s 
English editions. 


Tue CHuRCHMAN :—“ Zhe Brantwood edition 
writings. 
& Co. for giving it to America. 


The Chi Tribune; —The first edition of Ruskin’s works published in this 
gounery by s authority is the Brantwood edition which Charles E, Merrill & Co 
have y to-day, and which bears their uname on the title page. Each volume 


contains an introduction by Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, Mass., who is the 
intimate personal friend of Mr, Ruskin. Heretofore the only edition of Ruskin within 
the means of a moderate income was the uouuthorized American reprint of —~. Of 
course, the American reprint does not compare with this edition of the Merrill’s 
and it is only a few cents cheaper, ‘Then there is a moral satisfaction in buying an 
“auth rized” edition of a book that is worth more than the difference in mouey, 





The Critic: —It is a long-delayed but highly appreciated compliment to America, 
that Mr. Ruskin has at bem] permitted his innumerable admirers here to follow 
his thought in an “ authorized" edition of works long since classic and perennially 
fresh, it seemed as if Westminster Abbey were about to close overa gre-t heart 
without this graceful act of recognition, if not of reparation, and as if American eyes 
were always to gaze un Ruskin’s enchanted gardens through casual glimpses and 
crevices of the wall. At length, however, Mr. Ruskin has consented to be ‘* American- 
ized "’—to the extent at least of having a business representative in the United States; 
and the result is a series of volumes faultless in type, delightful in manufacture, an 
as unpretentious in externals as those Arabian which, without, present simply 
surfaces of plain wall. but within are all dazzling with play of flower and fountain, 
Each light, manageable volume is clad, like Robin Hood, in a robe of dark-green : 
within ail is white, clean, pure, beautifully distinct and clear—a gem and a charm of 
print and leaf. ‘ 

The Christian Advocate, N. Y.:—Indeed, we can say with emphasis, this 
** Brantwood” edition meets a public demand. Mr. Nortog’s introductions, though 
brief, are lucid and to the point. Everything in way of type, af and binding has 
been done to make this new edition acceptable to the reading public, 


The Bosten Daily Traveller:—The announcement made some time since of an 
‘authorized American edition of Ruskin’s works, made by the well-known publishi: 
house of Charles E, Merrill & Co., New York, was received by the lit publ 
with satisfaction, a satisfaction that is =e appearance of the first two 
volumes of the edition. The American public is to be co: ted upon being able 
to obtain an elegant Ruskin at a moderate price. Of the mechanical execution of 
these volumes too much praise can hardly be spoken. 


ts the only fitting presentation of Ruskin'’s beautiful 


The present edition is authorized, and in every way to be admired, We thank Messrs. Merrill 


The Boston Advertiser:—An admirab'e edition of Ruskin is the “ Brantwood,’, 
now appearing from the house of C, E. Merrill & Co. Inthe languageof the intro 
duction, by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, to the ‘* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘iti. 
a tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and honorable treatment ha, 
been so long denied, and to whom so large a debt, alike moral and material, is due.” 


The Sunday-School Times: ~The new authorized American “‘Brantwood’ edition, 
of Ruskin’s works is much more satisfactory than its predecessors in this country 
none of which has been a creditable piece of bookmaking. 


New Or.eans Times-DemMocrat.—“ The pirated editions through which Americans have made the 
acquaintance of this author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in 


the matter of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations, 


All these injuries receive an 


atonement, somewhat tardy, it is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful 


type and paper of the ‘Brantwood’ edition,” 


The New Vork Independent : —Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has undertaken to 
write an introduction to each volume. This will lend the edition (the * Brantwood’’) 
an \ value, as Mr. Norton is very chary of his written words ; and is one 
of the very few men among us whose jodgment ta matters of art and letters is of 
sterling worth. 


The Congregationalist.—Ruskin's “‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture” leads off a new 
edition —to be called the Brantwood edition—of his chief works, and its publishers are 
in future to issue all his publications in this country. It is pleasant to know 
the form of this edition has been approved by Mr, Ruskin, and that its sale will profit 
him as well as the American publisher. 


Tue Literary Wortp, Boston.—“Jn simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be 
‘approved by him,’ and, with the aid of Prof. Norton's introductions, it will undoubtedly commend itself 
to the taste, as well as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art-critic who has taught our 


generation so sound a gospel.” 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHARLES E. 





Send for Circular. 


MERRILL & CO,, 52 & 54 Laraverre Prace, New York City. 
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A soc. SUBSCRIPTION . | 


To the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION will entitle 
the subscriber to a copy of the paper (weekly) 
from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 1893. A year’s ed 
scription from that date costs $2.50. Any per- 
son sending us $2.50 on or before Oct. 1, will 
receive the JOURNAL from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 








1 

“the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, edited by A. 
E. Winship, will not only contain the usual 
number of valuable articles written specially 
for its pages by the leading educators of this 
country, but it will enter upon new lines of 
work, not the least attractive of which will be 
the best ‘‘STuDy oF SCHOOL CHILDREN” yet 
attempted by experts in various. sections of the 
country. 

The department of ‘‘ Methods and Devices” 
will continue to be a prominent and practical 
feature of the paper, which is now generally 
recognized as the leading educational paper in 
the country. 

All who subscribe now and send toc, addi- 
tional to the above-named price will receive 
one of our Historical Portraits of Columbus, 
— on heavy paper, for framing, size 20x24 

ches. (Regular price, soc.) JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER, to one 
address, $3.00 a year. 








Address SupscripTion Dept., 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLUMBIAN EDITION V) 


@ 
THE UNITED 
6 (STATES: 


A HISTORY, 
By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘ ‘History of the World.”’ 








’ WITH OVER 600 PAGES anv 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with Por- 
traits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, and Seals 
of the States in colors, covering period 1492-1891. 


pisencivieanerctotynes> One Volume, Svo, Cloth, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, $ 
COMMISSIONS LARGE. 3-75; 


CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., 
orn THe Uniteo Srares History Co., 
Room 425. No. §3 State Street, BOSTON. 























HARPER’S [lMAGAZINE 


«. FOR SEPTEMBER ..-. 


Fox-Hunting in the Genesee Valley. By Ev-| Among the Sand Hille. Written and Illustrated 
warp S. Martin. 8 Illustrations by R.F.Zoc-| by Howarp Pyz. 


BAUM. | The Aryan Mark: A New-England Town 
A Collection of Besar: By Laurence| Meeting. By Anna C. Brackett. 9 Illustra- 


Hurron. 19 Illustrations. | tions by A. B, Frost, 
Lot No. 249. A Story. By A. Conan Doyie, | Literary Paris, Second Paper. By THmopone 
6 Illus s by W. T. Smapiey. Curtp. With 13 Portraits. 





Washington: the Evergreen State. By Jut-| Chapman, By Jamus Russet. Lower, 

1AN RALPH, Jane Field. By Mary E. Witxins, Part V, 
Those Souvenir Spoons. A Story. By Mar-| 2 Illustrations by W. T. Smzpiey. 

Gare Stoney. | Poems by Tuomas Bartay Atpricu, THomas 
The World of Chance. By W. D. Howsiis,| Dunn Enousu, Louise Cuanpier Movtton, 

Part VII. | Exeawor B.CaLpwa-t, and G.H.GoLpTuwaire. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Editor's Easy Chair: Guorce Witi1am Curtis. — Zditor’s Study: Cuartes Duptey Warner.— 
Editor’s Drawer: Tuomas Nueison Pacs. — Literary Notes: Laurence Huron 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


« TROY, N. ¥., «+ 


MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


CHURCH, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BELLS. 
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Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for | Exhilarated gy lbignhied x 
heart not of liver — when they’re 

trial, Zostpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. married they'll amount to something.— 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., yultegossc seme. Tope Mie: Con Bown, ew 





8:10 Broadway, New York, 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


And Books in other Foreign Languages. 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 

N.W, Cor, 48th St., - - - - New York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MON ONCLE ET MON CURE, 
By Jean me fee ge ae 19, Romans Cholels, 
wae cents, th explanatory notes 

C. de Sum hrast, Ass’t Professor of Modern 
Pek Bn at aes University. 

THE yaekce VERB. 

Prof. Schele De Vere, Ph.D., LL D., of the 
vai versity uf Virginia. xemo, cloth, 200 pages, 
$1.00. Specimen pages mailed on application. 

LE vEarcass FRATIQUE. 
By Paul Bercy, B.1.., L. D. 1amo, cloth, $1.00. 
LE CoANG. DU CYGNE. 
Ohnet. No, 17 Contes Choisis. 
a. paper, 25 cents. 
CAMILLA plod (erates), 


a ae Amicis. With explanatory 
J by Prof. T. E. Comba, 16mo, paper, 35 
cents. 
BOUDERIE. 


By Maurice Lecomte. naan paper, 25 cents, A 
play in one act for school use 
IN PREPARATION, 
To be ready October rst. 
DES KINDES ERSTES BUCH, 
ach Paul ‘s Premier Livre des Enfants. By 
Von" Wilhelm Rippe, 12mo, boards, 40 cents. 
LA LIZARDIERE. 
By Henri de Bornier. No, 20, Romans Choisis, 
1amo, paper, 60 cents. 
LES a ee FRANCAIS ag XIXe SIECLE,. 
Fontaine, B.L., L.D. 1amo, cloth §1, 
L’2UVRE DE FRANCOIS COPPEE. Prose-Poem 
4 a biogra ssgraphical oke sketch and notes in English ~ 
Castegnier, Bies-S. 
FABLES CHOISIES De TA FONTAINE. Witha preface 
and a biograp' the author, and English notes by 
Mme, B. Bech of MW tocace fey. Wi e 


FORTHCOMING FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
waren,» Geo, will form another number of the 
will be annotated by 
ward, instructor in French at Columbia College. 


New editions with English notes will also 
be issued of the cosas 


reize,”’ by Vic tor Hugo ; ‘* La Mare 


Geo. . Sand; Le Roi des Mon patggate, 
by ze About; * Mon Ove leet Mon Cure,” by Jean 
la B « Mademoicg 


Solange,’’ Francois de 
Fulllot; “Grasiella teh, de Lanwrting, 





Complete Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., (48th St.) New York. 


DIXON'S 
aa gas 


If you want to save time and patience, and have 
thorough satisfaction whenever you make a mark, use 


Dixon’s aHiRs4% Pencils. 


The leads ae smooth and tough and do not crumble, 
bs x or smu 


you ae “not familiar with them, mention Tu 
cumie d 26 cents for samples worth double the 











caine PENCIL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





‘* The bound volume of THz Critic for the 
half year recently closed should reach the eye 
of all who read that journal in its weekly 
numbers, This will show them with unfailing 
force what a large store of criticism and in- 
formation they have been getting weekly for 
their ten cents per copy. THe Critic has 
long stood alone in this country as a journal 
devoted to literature and art solely. More- 
over, it has been able to retain its vigor and 
freshness unimpaired without a rival to spur it 


New Type. New Subjects. 


New Illustrations. 





A Necessary Work or REFERENCE FOR EVERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


THE NEW 


Chambers's Encyclopedia 


Comp.ere wn Ten Votumes. 


New Maps. 





‘A Complete Dictionary of Art, Science, History, Literature, Fable, 
Mythology, Biography, Geography, etc. Handsomely illustrated with 
maps and numerous wood-engravings, 
The remaining volume to be issued in the fall. 
$3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


‘* *Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ in spite of the claims of other similar works, still continue 
to hold its own as a standard reference for the home or school. 
articles well up to date, and introduces a large number of entirely new subjects. 
has been spared in obtaining the co-operation of the best authorities in the special lines, and the 
result is a complete and comprehensive dictionary of useful knowledge. 
undisputed title to be considered one of the most accurate, reliable, convenient, and useful 
encyclopzedias now on the American market.”— Boston Journal of Education, 


Nine volumes now ready. 
Price per vol., cloth, 


The new revision brings its 
No expense 


*Chambers’s’ has an 


Specimen pages mailed free to any address. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


75 and m7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





The Latest Book 

on Hot Water Heating 
has just been issued by us and will 
be sent free to all interested in 
housewarming. 

It can be read through in half an 
hour, giving an insight into the 
principles of Hot Water Heating 
not otherwise obtainable except 
through larger publications. 


Address, 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





A liberal price will be paid for first 
editions of the following books : 
TAMERLANE, by a BosTontan, 1827. 
POEMS of Epcar A. Pog, N. Y., 1831. 
FANSHAWE, Boston, 1828, 

THE EMBARGO, W., C. BryYAnt, 1808. 
GENTLE BOY, N, HAwtTnHorne, 1837. 


G. H, FISHER, 


P. O. BOX 3766, . : NEW YORK. 





on,”"—Mew York Times, August 7, 1892. 








Horstords 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 
FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION 


and all diseases arising from imper- 
fect digestion and derangements of 
the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and. nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


BIRDS! BIRDS! BIRDS! 


Every educator who teaches natural history 
should subscribe for THE AUK, the wei 
- ne in this country devoted exclusivel ly 
Sag and life ang ' 
gg S. FOSTER, Publisher, 3 P 
Street, New York City. 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 
































are broad and liberal, both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern Insurance 
contracts. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, 
President, 











rae | : W. J. MADDEN, Gen’: Acr., 
COMPANYS BUILDING 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- | 256 BROADWAY.  Diokapay, how Tome. 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk owe 

All trains arrive at and depart from oo 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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GOVERNOR OF NEWJERSEY ae Fey Bajo a, . & x 

ELDEROFZTHIS'CHURCH 
sei dems wi Special designs arranged upon 
ae OCTOBER" 20:1885 request for all forms of Histori- 


cal records in brass, bronze, 








Next term Degins oat ig 4th. Bt ACT Prieipa partie 


marble and mosaic, for Colléges, 


rom Montreal, New York, C incinnati and Chicago, 


Unlike the Duteh Process 
No Alkalies 





Schools, Universities, Churches, 
&e. 





Correspondence solicited. 


Send oi illustrated hand-book es éy R ; La mob 


Sree by mail. 59 Carmine St., New York: 

















Fog Merrill’s English History. 

By Dr, Grorce Curry, late Master of the 

Charterhouse School, London. Edited by ‘ 

Dr. WILLIAM J J. Ror, formerly Principal 

of the Cambrid Mass., High School, 
Cloth, 320 h_$90 pages (vith ma ps), $1 ), Sr. re 


REED SSE Our attention 
‘Grocers here. ** Manual of Tanlish " by m8 ta 
Sold by fa, ay tors in this yet Aes Btory by prominent adc merit 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, covvnianran. aot proved its as a text-book ¥ by oe in 


, we have purchased the right to 


‘ > ten, 
CELEBRATED HATS, Relea cee ena ee 























y 
MONU M ENTS. oun England, and in its revised and more attractive set- 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND | ‘Anteriens Pate Sas! oF Greater hg a 
on designs arranged Peet THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. vie spe iieeae 15th we will send a roteme, 
set in an of the United States, and sto Tih Assone tenveen oot Bad cod Stroem, e copy to any teacher or 

» Ai am Solicited. se 161 Broadway, near Cortland: Street, officer who wishes to examine it with a view to 

py bl pcegmeters Bee 5, see * CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO 

|, &R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. tar AGENCIES Be ie cris. 52 LAFAYETTE Pracz, N.Y. 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 





FINE ART. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW. AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great tenet Srom Publishers Prices. 


Send us a Postal Car Book you may 
Gen met co dun quake pole 7 reture Sa 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 





Autograph Letters. 


The attention of educators is called 
to the profitable use of autograph let- 
ters in schools and classes. They are 
especially valuable in connection with 





the study of literature and history. 
The exhibition to a class of an origi- 
nal historical document, or letter, 
written or signed by the distinguished 
person under consideration, does much 
to give interest to the matter, and 
makes real what would otherwise be 
taken only as hearsay. The expense 
is very small. Send for my price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
a8 West 23D STREET, - New York. 





yp te want beck n Magazine or Re- 
wee to H. WILLIAM Wast 
Svussr NYY. ST. NICHOLAS sspecalty, 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 
— for new ?. fap 9 bocks ptly attended to. 


E. W. OHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogue 34 A. S& CLARK, Bookseller, 
34 Parx Row, M Mewvor RK. 








AUTHORS,—The skilled revision, the competent 
and un Je ot prone sue vere ane 
GW. Curis, J, K. Lowell, C.D. Warner Bec 

. W. Lowe ‘arner, 
man, Tabled 1880, Unique in in position and success. 
Address Dr. T M,. Coan, 20 W. rath St., N. Y¥, 





RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 


20 East 16th St.. - NEW hoe 


A fine collection of prin oy ba 
pupils has just been Bn «A Eawges By a 


number of rare old mezzotints—some in 
Correspondence iets Engravings and Etchings 
sent for inspection free —— - 


Illustrated C. No. Descriptive 
modern pe Figg ony this Seenth; free by sates on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
 Speoagpnniagy ae 
Tentu Srreet, 


New 
Levant binding, extra iustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty 


BRENTANO'S, 


Booxse.1) call 
ee to thelr 'sPECIAL'S Lig ra: DeLivery 
e Summer 
y Po na naa Bn (ih a and books, stationery ok 
periodicals de outlay. weisticulars sent 
upon request. Ad yond BREN 
124 Firru Dae. ON EW YORK, 








University Pace he 











New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cuu.Line 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application, 

WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine, An invaluable eA to 

French students and teachers. Free sample Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New fork. 

is valuable in proportion to its 

An A gency influence. If its merely hears of 

vacancies and ge That is b pomething, but if it ° 








you about them to recommend 


teacher and recomm 
you, that is more. Ours Recomm ends 
Cc. W. BARD yracuse, 





‘Lectures on Russia, 


Miss IsApeL F. Hapcoop, author of 
‘* Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of Rus- 
sian authors, who has extensive knowledge 
re ~~ subject from personal experience and 

promeenty illustrated with stere- 
ST. PETERSBURG : 
ter life, x MOSCOW : t arts ancient 
and modern, SUMMER LIFE: nobilit 
and ts. ARCHITECTURE AN 
CHURCH. COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates anener address: Care W, 
F. D, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 





Retr by Corr mdence, Non-Resi- 

dent courses lead to a// college degrees. 

10 particularsin National Magasine. Sample copy 
7 posta; 

hers wanted for vacancies by our 

Teac ers School Bureau. Nationat Uni- 


VERSITY, 15: TuHroor St., Cuicaco, Int 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 




















TIFFANY ‘GLASS: AND DECORATING’ COMPANY 


“*FURNISHERS’&’GLASS*°WORKERS:DOMESTIC‘&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


» ‘DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS’ 


1333 TO 341° FOURTH‘AVENUE'‘NEW’‘YORK’ 


4.B,—-WS WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR, 


creo 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ret- 
alk Je, Boston ; 
Wid St... N.Y, Address §. D! 
i Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., 





Mt, Carroll. Ill. 


T, CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
| om. jf aight OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 





orth Carolina, 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR wore. aay i 


ra. at ASHEVILLE, 'N z. ohare, 


May. R. ziti, a Supt., 


Washington, District of Sai 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE, A School of High 
Grade for Girls. ificate admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 


languag me, Societe music and art. For catalogue 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M, HARDY, M. A. 


bute on. 
ONT EI EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
5 School for B for Col or 
Business. site arin! holesome discipline. 
Finest and most 4 ma in this country, 
Terms moderate. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


New England Conservatory 
De. Toziee. of Music. Cart FARLTEN, 


Director, 
The most completely cumepped institution in the 
World for Instruction in all ches of Music, Exo- 
cuTion, Fine Arts, Lirerature, Lancuaces and 
TuninG, with vaheahle Collateral Advantages and an 
a home for 400 lady pupils. Next school year 
begins Serr. 8 For Calendar address 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen'/ Mana 
Fran klin'Sq., Boston, 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NOW OPEN. 


Furnished Cottages for the Season 
at Reasonable Rates. 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE IS LOCATED 

. the mouth of the Thames; hotel and cottages are 
with gas, oan, electric bells, etc.; lon; 

a ni livery and aaa privees easel eghored 

= evening; livery pr: Ppr 


























For rooms sina other information apply to 


the Manager, 
"JOHN CHATFIELD, 


New London, Conn. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


Opposite Trinity "(Prillipa "Seid Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Aveane _lotel, 'N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 














See 
a STEMS Chit, SMe ty 


ey sg aa Top Coats, 























